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Can It Happen Here? 
Can America Go Down? 
Will Russia Be Converted? 


Will There Be Peace? 


Or is a blind, pleasure-mad genera- 
tion making the most of the last days 
of a precarious freedom to hasten the 
fatal hour of Divine retribution? 


We speak in whispers today of the possibility of 
a sneak attack without any declaration of war. 
Overnight, our great cities could be ruthlessly wiped 
We ignore the dread possibility that worse 
punishment could be meted out from on high; that 
unless something drastic and immediate be done 
about present godlessness and immorality, the Hand 
of God may strike before a bomber ever takes off 


out. 


from Moscow. 


Monsignor McGrath, author of this most 
recent — and startling — book on the 
revelations of Fatima, has spent nearly three 
and a half years with the Fatima Pilgrimage 
in America. 


most 


His background of experience 
with the Pilgrim Virgin tour, in 44 States 
and 72 Dioceses of the United States, lends 
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weight to his alarming appraisal of moral 
conditions in America and to his insistence 


that we have so little time. 


“There are millions of people in this country 
who will not change their way of life till they 
are driven in terror to their knees.” 


Order today and help spread the all important message of Fatima 
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MASS IN A CHANGING LANGUAGE 
EDITOR: 


The movement to change from Latin to Eng- 
lish in the Mass forecasts, to my mind, dis- 
integration. Matthew Arnold advocated the 
teaching of Vulgate Latin in the elementary 
schools (these schools were for the populace, 
not for the upper class to whom Classic Latin 
was taught). He once said: “Catholic worship, 
however modified, is likely to survive as the 
worship of Christians. A Catholic Church 
transformed will, I believe, be the Church of 
the future.” In addition to Arnold I could in- 
voke a cloud of witnesses to the beauty, the 
dignity of the Latin Vulgate. 

I need not remind you that the vocabulary 
of a living (very much alive) tongue, like Eng- 
lish, is continually changing in meaning and 
extent. The Anglicans are justly proud of their 
Book of Common Prayer, the noble and beau- 
tiful Elizabethan prose of Cranmer. But the 
words in that fine prose have in many instances 
completely changed their meanings. For in- 
stance, the Book of Common Prayer uses the 
word “comfortable” in its old sense of 
“strengthening” but today a modern reading 
his Prayer Book attaches to “comfortable” 
images of soft mattresses, cushions, well- 
warmed homes. 

Another point I would like to make is this, 
that adults and children used to read their 
prayer books at Mass when I was growing up. 
Today a pair of hunched shoulders and a 
dangling rosary are the custom. If people 
could be given an active share in the Mass— 
making choral responses—there might be a 
gain. They seem to assume that they are just 
onlookers. M. M. 

Richmond, Va. 


“SHALL” OR “WILL” 
EDITOR: 


I enjoyed the little sermonette on the use 
of “shall” and “will” given to the editor by 
Father F. J. Mutch. My sympathies, I con- 
fess, are with the editor for although I too 
studied Harvey’s Grammar, I can forget per- 
fectly. But a spelling lesson taught me by 
good Sister Dolores still sticks, I can hear 
her now gently imploring me for the steenth 
time: “Never, never put a t in much.” 


Alice Donahue 
Chicago, Jil. 


“THE MIND THAT FOUND GOD” 
EDITOR: 


I wish to congratulate THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp 
for publishing “The Mind That Found God” 
(May issue). Despite the world’s boast of 
modern attitudes, its outlook on insanity has 
remained old-fashioned in many respects, and 
I’m afraid my own conception of mental ill- 
ness wasn’t very up-to-date. The humility and 
complete self-sacrifice which permeate this ar- 
ticle have changed a good many of my opinions. 
If the poem quoted is the author’s own, he did 
a fine piece of work, but even if it is not, the 
offering of God’s insane that it contains is 
beautiful in its depth and sincerity. 

I noticed some time ago that you published 
an article by a teen-ager. (“Have We a 
Problem?” by Caroline Vining, April issue.) 
It was very interesting but the thing which 
impressed me most was the very fact that you 
publish material regardless of the youth of the 
author. I admit that I’m prejudiced since 
I’m struggling to do some constructive journal- 
ism myself, but prejudiced or not, thanks for 
giving a fellow student of writing a boost. 


Marian Redle 
Sheridan, Wyo. 





KARL MARX A JEW? 
EDITOR: r 


May we raise a question with respect to your 
informative and interesting article “Under- 
standing the Russians” which appeared in the 
May, 1951, issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Our question refers specifically to the decrip- 
tion“of Karl Marx as a “German Jew.” The 
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use of this phrase, coupled with the founder 
of atheistic Communism, does an injustice— 
unintentioned, we are sure—to those of the 
Jewish-faith- to whom Godless Communism is 
anathema. For a “Jew” is a believer in Juda- 
ism; and Judaism, just as Catholicism or any 
other serious religious faith, is totally irrecon- 
cilable with Communism. 

Karl Marx’s father was converted to Chris- 
tianity in 1824 when Marx was six years old, 
and the entire Marx family were thereafter 
baptized as Protestants. Marx, therefore, 
never enjoyed a familial affection for Judaism 
nor did he ever receive the benefits of the 
Jewish religion, culture, or ethics. Certainly 
it cannot be said that Marx at any time in his 
life identified himself with the Jewish com- 
munity. In fact, Marx’s early articles in the 
Deutsch - Franzosische Jahrbucher which he 
edited in Paris, were violent attacks upon 
Judaism which he regarded as the foundation 
of the society he hoped to destroy! 
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Deak Mr. EPSTEIN: f 

I thank you for your courteous letter sent 
on to me by the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD. 

Certainly no offense was meant either to 
the great Hebrew people nor to the noble Jew- 
ish faith by my mention of Karl Marx as a 
German Jew. My point was that Marx was 
a German national of Jewish race, and that 
his dialectical materialism could not have been 
the product of a Slavonic mind, although it 
was later adopted by the Russian Slav, Lenin, 
and his associates, and forced upon the Rus- 
sian people. 

I quite agree that Marxist Communism must 
be as repugnant to religious Jews as to Chris- 
Wans or to members of any religion who be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being and in spiritual 
values. These misunderstandings arise, I be- 
lieve, by our common and modern use or mis- 
use of the term Jew. We do not appear to 
use it in its original sense as a member of the 
family of Juda, and not merely to designate 
one who holds the tenets of the Jewish faith, 
but rather to describe anyone of Hebrew blood. 
In that respect it is unlike the term Catholic 
Which has no distinctly racial meaning. 

Iam by no means an anti-Semite since I am 
proud to say that during the pre-1939 Jewish 
Persecution in Germany I was personally in- 
strumental in helping several distinguished 
German Jewish professional men to escape 





from the Nazis and settle in Great Britain and 
in some of her dominions. I also had the honor 
of the friendship of the late Chief Rabbi of 
England, Dr. Hertz. I think the time has come 
for all men of good-will who believe in a God 
and Father of us all to stand together in the 
fight against materialism and anti-God Com- 
munism. Paul Scott-Montagu 
London, Eng. 

Ed.: Further details on the abandonment of 
Judaism by Heinrich Marx and his son, Karl, 
may be found in “Have You Met Karl Marx?” 
by Robert Ostermann, February issue. Cer- 
tainly this is the time for anti-Catholic agi- 
tators and anti-Semitic agitators to keep their 
peace, Surely religious Catholics and religious 
Jews have much in common: is not Catholicism 
the development and fulfillment of the Old 
Testament! I echo whole-heartedly Dr. Paul 
Scott-Montagu’s expression of friendship to- 
ward all the sons of Juda who stand together 
with us “in the fight against materialism and 
anti-God Communism.” 


JEWS AND CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 


Your “Jews in the Shadow of the Cross” is 
perfectly splendid, the best on the Inquisition 
I have read. If I were not as poor as a bare- 
foot Carmelite I would purchase one thousand 
copies and send them to prominent Jews and 
Jewish papers in the U. S.. The Jews and 
Catholics are working together in the war 
against Communism, and they more readily 
than formerly can be interested in Catholic 
literature. It has been prophesied that the 
Jews will return to the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Mary Brabson Littleton 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ed.: Regarding the question of the conver- 
sion of the Jews, we might refer our rvaders 
to Karl Stern’s Pillar of Fire, Chap. VI, “Let- 
ter to My Brother.” 


MacARTHUR AGAIN 
EDITOR: 


Let me say at the outset that I felt that 
your editorial on MacArthur was written with- 
out the one-sided partisan emotionalism that 
characterized so many other attempted vindi- 
cations of the Far Eastern Commander. Ad- 
mittedly, the questions involved are complex 
and bewildering. However, I would think that 
a man of the cloth would feel safer in uphold- 
ing the principle of blind obedience than in 
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justifying a daring initiative even if intended 
for the welfare of the nation. Should not re- 
ligion be on the side of law and order? I 
should think that would be a good criterion 
for a minister of religion in judging the ethi- 
cal validity of an attitude such as that taken 
by General MacArthur. 

Harold Orline Jones 

New Haven, Conn. 

Ed.: Blind obedience usually ends up in a 
blind alley. I don’t think you will find any 
Catholic theologians supporting the “principle 
of blind obedience.” MacArthur did not dis- 
obey any military directives: the Joint Chiefs 
adinit that. What did he disobey? A policy 
directive? The civil authority in policy mat- 
ters is Congress as well as the President. I 
can’t find any good reason for thinking that 
MacArthur should have given Joe Martin the 
“cold shoulder” when the Congressman asked 
MacArthur for policy advice. 


PAUL BLANSHARD 
EDITOR: 

I was much interested in the letter of Wil- 
liam J. Magee, in May, titled: “Hollis Comes 
a-Cropper.” In his letter reference was made 
to the controversial work of Paul Blanshard 
and his book, American Freedom and Catho- 
lic Power. ... 

Many fair-minded Catholics agree that the 
book could have been an extremely informa- 
tive work if Mr. Blanshard had had the proper 
guidance in writing the same. His critics have 
not been honest in their appraisal of the book, 
even though it contains some errors. 

Although I hold no brief for Mr. Blanshard, 
when all is said and done, it proves that we 
as a religious group resent all honest criticism. 
We have come a long way from the soft an- 
swer of the Scriptures, ours is a warped psy- 
chology. 

Bernard Gregory Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Ed.: I don’t quite see how Blanshard’s dis- 
honest criticism proves that we resent honest 
criticism, 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
EDITOR: 

I enjoyed Katherine Brégy’s very compe- 
tently-written essay on F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
A point that has occurred to me in connection 
with Fitzgerald is this: did Fitzgerald ever 


have an appreciation of the holiness of the 
Church? It is true that he came into contact 
with Father Fay who showed him the Church 
as a dazzling, golden thing, an institution that 
could attract “converts of breeding and culture 
as well as sanctity.” But did Father Fay really 
get him acquainted with the sanctity of the 
Church—or only with the culture? I would 
think that Fitzgerald’s life might have taken a 
different turn if he had realized its power to 
impart personal purification of life. 

John Lawrence 

New York, N. Y. 


FRANCO AND GERMANY 


EDITOR: ‘ 

For many years we have been told that 
Franco was a totalitarian and a friend of Hit- 
ler and therefore we should have nothing to 
do with him. The Documents on German For- 
eign Policy from the archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry have been published recently 
and they show that Franco accepted help from 
Hitler but later did nothing to please the 
Germans. At any rate it shows that Franco 
had no interest in Nazi thought or strategy. 
Now the anti-Franco crowd claim that Franco 
tricked Hitler and they say we should have 
nothing to do with a trickster. Franco can’t 


please them whether he is pro-Hitler or anti- 
Miguel Menendez 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hitler. 
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The Battle of the Book 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN 


Tooar the paper - backed 25c re- 
print of a best seller is a standard 
item in our drugstores. Victor Gol- 
lancz, a keen operator in the book 
trade, smirked skeptically when 
Allen Lane first brought out his 
six-penny Penguin books in Lon- 
don. But the experiment yielded a 
lush return and American publish- 
ers have emulated Lane with a ven- 
geance. No best seller is lengthy 
enough to dismay them: and in fact 
there are now 50c “double-volumes” 
that contain almost as many words 
as the record of the MacArthur 
hearings. One of these “double- 
volumes” comprises two complete 
novels and nine short stories by au- 

thors of distinction. 
Lately the booksellers are begin- 
ning to ask the disturbing question: 
is the “pocket book” 


American a step forward or 
Booksellers’ backward? I ven- 
Convention _ ture to say that most 

owners of book- 


stores nod the gloomy answer, 
Viewing the price cut as the first 
step to extinction. The retail book- 
seller can hardly exist on the sales 


of greeting cards and doilies. In- 
deed, the American Booksellers’ 
Convention in Cleveland recently 
was keynoted by a report of a 
“year of hard work, faint hopes and 
many disappointments.” A future 
in which publishers will cater to a 
drugstore clientele is a dark future 
indeed. 


Bewun: the larger question is 
the fate of the book itself. Not long 
ago a New York publisher expressed 
to me his opinion that books are on 
the way out. The 


blight has attacked Henry 
this traditional me- Seidel 
dium of communi- Canby 


cation from the top 

down: serious books are dwindling 
in public demand. Last year saw 
signs of a slight reversal but over 
a period of years the downward 
drag has been unmistakable. 

In reviewing the twenty-five-year 
history of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, Henry Seidel Canby recently 
remarked that he was told by one 
publisher twenty-five years ago that 
the intelligent reading public would 
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choose at most one work of fiction 
out of a list of twelve books. To- 
day, Canby noted, fiction choices 
often constitute more than half the 
total items on a Club list. 

Actually books in general are 
struggling for existence in compe- 
tition with mass media of communi- 
cation such as radio and television. 
It is to be hoped that the ordinary 
reader will settle back to his regular 
reading habits when 
the TV craze has 
subsided. But never- 
theless publishers are banding to- 
gether to promote a greater desire 
for books on the part of potential 
consumers and to create new meth- 
ods of selling and promoting books. 
One big and baffling question that 
they seek to answer is: why do col- 
lege students stop reading almost 
automatically when they leave col- 
lege? 


TV Craze 


As we contemplate the vanishing 
book, it is easy to shroud ourselves 
in gloom and visualize a “twilight 
of reason” settling down apoca- 
lyptically over the world. Cardinal 
Mindszenty, the light of his mind 
extinguished by torture and drugs, 
becomes a symbol of the prevailing 
darkness. 

Charles Morgan in his Liberties 
of the Mind speaks of a gangsterism 
that disintegrates and discredits the 
mind, “‘a cult tacitly subscribed to 
by many who are unconscious of 
its existence.” I don’t think that 
the present plight of literature is as 
fearful as all that. 

Yet I do feel that the great mass 
of American people will wave good- 
by to. books without shedding a 
tear. The moron will say that TV 
can provide an adequate substitute, 
that the quickie magazine can do 
just as good a job of reportage. 
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The ordinary citizen will say there 
are too many books anyway, little 
realizing that if you decrease the 
number of books, the first to be 
squeezed out will be the serious 
books that demand thought. Or 
perhaps he will say, and here he 
has a point, that the serious book 
is undemocratic. It 
presumes an above- 
average intelligence. 
In contrast to the 
earlier days when the scholar was 
venerated, the thinker today is 
looked upon with suspicion if not 
with contempt. Possibly this is due 
in some measure to the bungling of 
the intellectuals who were taken in 
by Communism. But unfortunate- 
ly this attitude is directed against 
any person or publication that rep- 
resents the things of the mind. How 
often, for instance, the flip label 
“highbrow” has been applied to 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


Morons and 
Thinkers 


As a matter of fact, the serious 
book is undemocratic: if that be 
treason, make the most of it. It is 
undemocratic in the sense that it 
represents an aristocracy of mind 
surrounded by a proletariat that 
lives on catchwords and emotions. 
Book readers are a class apart. 
We need not descend to 
Mencken’s epithet “booboisie” but 
it is unquestionable that book read- 
ers have different tastes, different 
attitudes, and different interests 
from the great mass of the popula- 
tion. As Bernard Berelson writes 
in “Who Reads What and Why?” 
(SRL, May 12, 1951) book readers 
are not “America.” Middle-aged, 
college-educated, better-off people 
living in the city are most likely to 
be the book readers in the United 
States, according to Berelson. 
What are the causes of the de- 
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cline of interest in books? Undoubt- 
edly the rising price of books has 
something to do with it. Yet the 
increase in price has not approxi- 
mated the increase in other com- 
modities, nor has it paralleled the 
skyrocketing cost of publishing 
books. Perhaps the best answer 
to the problem has 
been advanced by 
Clifton Fadiman in 
an article published 
in the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature (August 6, 1949) entitled 
“The Decline.of Attention.” In that 
article he maintains that the faculty 
of mental attention in America has 
gradually been diverted away from 
ideas to things and techniques. In 
Russia, of course, this is being done 
with malice prepense, but here it is 
a natural and spontaneous phe- 
nomenon. 


Clifton 
Fadiman 


Omny literary men are worried 
about this change, says Fadiman. 
Generals, most journalists, techni- 
cians, industrialists have much to 
gain by this paralysis of thought. 
Certainly the ordinary citizen will 
not care: he is snug and comforta- 
ble in his unthinking. 

This decline of the faculty of con- 
centrating attention is most con- 
spicuous in the popular magazines. 
The editor’s aim is to make his 
magazine “readable” and according 
to Fadiman, “readable” material is 
material that can be looked at easily 
and quickly forgotten. The lan- 
guage must be simple, oftentimes 

an un-literary patois 
Sex and Sin like that of Time. 

Abstract ideas must 
be avoided at all cost and strong 
emphasis must be placed on the 
sexy personality, the crime of vio- 
lence or on any other feature of 
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physical or animal appeal. To make 
reading easier, the text must be 
brightened up with startling typog- 
raphy, wisecracks and attractive 
layout in general. 

In these observations of fact, 
Fadiman has no intention of libel- 
ing the editors of our popular maga- 
zines or of indicting them on counts 
of chicanery and sordid journalism. 
He absolves them from personal 
blame on the ground that they are 
simply reducing to practice the 
rules that are found in any manual 
of journalism, and these rules are 
based on human nature as it is in 
America, 1951. In brief, the editors 
cannot be hauled over the coals for 
adapting themselves to contempo- 
rary culture. 


Awe that his readers lack a 
capacity for concentrated attention, 
the contemporary editor appeals to 
their visual sense. To look at a 
picture requires no brains, no effort, 
no study. The modern magazine is 


built around the picture. Like a 
bird flitting from 

flower to flower, the Picture- 
reader can apply his * minded 


attention to a picture 
and immediately disengage it for a 
look-see at another picture. Even 
the prose in the text must be pic- 
torial: it must conjure up imagina- 
tive pictures rather than eS 
abstract ideas. 

It is regrettable that so oui 
Catholic literature is “picture” lit- 
erature. Even though there are no 
pictorial illustrations in a devo- 
tional work, the writing itself may 
be filled with images and allusions 
that appeal to the imagination with- 
out requiring the reader to plunge 
into abstract thought. This is espe- 
cially true of so many sentimental 
biographies of saints. 
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True, we must take cognizance 
of the ignorant and the uneducated 
who are incapable of sustained 
thought. But the educated Catho- 
lic needs stronger meat. Our re- 
ligion is built upon dogmas such 
as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Redemption. They are ideas that 
do not easily lend themselves to 
pictures, but demand _ constant 
meditation and reflection precisely 
because we cannot image them in 
pictures. A spiritual life made up 
of a series of illustrated incidents 
in the lives of the saints is a rather 
anemic substitute for meditation on 
the mysteries of the Creed. 


Tx Rev. Eugene Boylan in This 
Tremendous Lover warns Catholics 
against catering to the current fads 
in reading. He speaks of the need 
of substantial spiritual reading to 
counteract the effect 
of the secular read- 
ing that grips the 
imagination. ‘‘For 
the source of all the evils and errors 
in the intellectual life of today—the 
disease that makes much of its ut- 
terances the mere wanderings of a 
feverish imagination—is the loss of 
metaphysics and of the ability of 
abstract thought” (p. 104). With- 
out the solid diet of dogma, the 
Catholic soul will starve. 

The speed of modern life is an- 
other factor that undoubtedly con- 
tributes to the decline of attention, 
according to Fadiman. The fidgety 
American is in too 
much of a hurry to 
sustain his atten- 
tion. So you find the 
editors of popular magazines print- 
ing the short short-story; the quick, 
blunt sentence; the abbreviated ar- 
ticle. Cyril Connolly in Horizon 
compared the leisure world of the 


Father 
Boylan 


Cyril 
Connolly 
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sea voyage when one could devour 
whole books to “the completely in- 
curious existence of the air-passen- 
ger with his few reassuring leaflets 
issued by the company, his meals 
wrapped up in cellophane in a card- 
board box, his copy of Time in case 
the sleeping pill doesn’t work.” 


Ruoio, TV and the movies are not 
the causes of decline of attention: 
they are only symptoms of the dis- 
ease. As Fadiman says, they are 
“merely carriers of the germ.” Nor 
does he blame the school for this 
paralysis of the mind though he ad- 
mits that “compulsory promotion” 
aids laziness and that the activity 
program aiming to keep the pupil 
interested does not develop mental 
power. But the school, he says, is 
the instrument of society and can- 
not be at the same time an instru- 
ment of intellectual revolution. 
Why not, Mr. Fadi- 
man? If the school 
does not act in its 
own right, it has no 
right to exist. If it 
does not enable the pupil to develop 
the dynamism inherent in his mind, 
what use is it? And if the school 
does not make any attempt to en- 
courage the habit of mental concen- 
tration, who will do it? The school 
does not exist to please the pupil. 

Fadiman quotes Canon Bell as 
well as Profesors Russell and Judd 
of the University of Chicago who 
claim that the American school is 
simply a place where the children 
are kept out of trouble or else a 
waiting room where they must bide 
their time till they can get working 
papers. A mighty expensive day 
nursery for restless kids! No won- 
der the mainstream of our culture 
is made up of men and women who 
cannot and will not use their brains. 


Radio, TV: 
Germ 
Carriers 














We seem to be producing a spe- 
cies of human being capable of ex- 
ercising the cerebellum only in in- 
dustry, sports and war. In those 
industries especially that have need 
of mechanical technique for the as- 
sembly line; in war which demands 
the impersonal efficiency of a ma- 
chine; in sports which “merge the 
maximum of movement with the 
minimum of meaning.” 


s is interesting to read Fadiman’s 
historical speculations as to the de- 
cline of attention. He assigns the 
phenomenon to a profound shift in 
our ways of thinking that took 
place some 300 years ago. Some- 
time after the Industrial Revolution 
an interest in me- 
chanics and material 
accumulation began 
to displace the tra- 
ditional interest in “discovering the 
nature of man and expounding his 
relation to God.” It became a more 
useful and enjoyable occupation to 
put a piece of machinery together 
than to read Hamlet. 

Fadiman is very doubtful that a 
return to rationality can be expected 
in our time. “For the moment the 


Fixers and 
Thinkers 


humanist would seem constrained 
to bide his time and conserve the 
faculty of attention as the Church 
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is gloomy. 
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conserved the riches of the classical 
tradition during what is unfairly 
called the Dark Ages.” 


is all honesty the educated man 
must admit that the future of books 
But it may be that the 
present condition of literary taste 
is not a permanent orientation of 
the mind but a temporary ailment. 
Brooks Atkinson in The New York 
Times makes an ob- 
servation that may 
cast a reflected ray 
of hope on the world 
of books. Remarking the fact that 
serious plays have been a “flop” on 
Broadway this year while frivolous 
pieces have succeeded, he says that 
the correct answer to this situation 
may be the obvious one: that peo- 
ple have had to face so many disas- 
ters in the last twenty years that 
they are in no mood to worry over 
unpleasant topics in the theater. 

Let’s hope Atkinson is correct 
and that the present disinterest in 
serious books is only a slight case 
of escapism. For the book is the 
serene and indispensable com- 
panion of religion and culture and 
it would be a tragedy if the Vandals 
of mass culture were to drag Amer- 
ica down to a bookless and mind- 
less age. 


Brooks 
Atkinson 





MacArthur, 


Father and Leader of Postwar Japan 


By GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 


6“ 

I, the American occupation of 
Japan has been the greatest success 
in the history of military occupa- 
tion, it has been brought about by 
General MacArthur’s intelligent 
leadership, his love of the Japanese, 
his pre-eminent statesmanship, the 
unbounded faith of the people of 
Japan in him and their whole- 
hearted co-operation with him” 
(The Honorable Kotaro Tanaka, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Japan, from an article in the 
Nippon Times, April 27, 1951). 


W. who are living comfortably in 
Japan, or those in the United States 
who see Japanese goods on sale 
everywhere and read about the 
steady though uphill progress of the 
Japanese toward political, indus- 


trial and commercial prosperity, we 
who have come to take a friendly 
and stable Japan for granted, are 
apt to forget what this same Japan 
was like on the day the armistice 
was signed on board the Missouri, 
nearly six years ago. 

Japan had not only been physi- 
cally devastated, but her national 





Genevieve Caulfield has spent many fruit- 
ful years in the Far East. She went to Japan 
in 1923 just before the great earthquake, 
and for fourteen years was a teacher in a 
Government high school for boys, interest- 
ing herself also in social work and Japanese- 
American relations. In 1937 she went to 
Bangkok to found a school for the blind 
and after ten years,—when the school was 
well established,—she returned to Tokyo as 
a Catholic lay worker and is now teaching 
English there and working for the rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped. 
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structure had been shattered by the 
defeat which her people had been so 
carefully taught to believe could 
never come. Her cities were in 
ruins. Her once flourishing indus- 
try was no more. She had no trade. 
Her communications were wrecked, 
and her people were without food, 
adequate clothing and shelter. 

This would be hard enough for 
any nation to face, but an even 
greater disaster had befallen Japan. 
Her people, persistently schooled to 
believe firmly in the invincibility of 
their military might suddenly found 
that their armies were impotent. 
They who had been taught to die 
for their Emperor, the representa- 
tive on earth of their National Spir- 
it, rather than surrender, heard for 
the first time their Emperor’s voice, 
and what was that voice telling 
them to do? It was ordering them 
to surrender, unconditionally. 

To most Japanese, it was as if the 
Holy Father was ordering us Catho- 
lics to give up all those things we 
had been taught to hold most dear 
and submit to the very things we 
had always believed we should fight 
against. 

It is hard for us to imagine how 
deeply these teachings were rooted 
in the hearts and minds of the 
Japanese people. Without warning, 
the ground had given way beneath 
them. Something more terrible 
than one of their shattering earth- 
quakes had devastated their coun- 
try and their hearts. They were 
crushed. They were ready for any- 
thing, and they expected the worst. 


- into this chaos, into this wel- 
ter of physical and spiritual desola- 
tion, came Douglas MacArthur. At 
the time of his flight from Bataan, 
MacArthur had been beneath the 
contempt of the military leaders of 


Japan. According to their cult, he 
was no soldier, but as his brilliant 
victories in the Pacific brought him 
nearer and nearer to Japan, the idea 
that it might be possible to fight and 
run away, to live to fight another 
day began to find favor with the 
Japanese and, by the time MacAr- 
thur entered Japan, the discredited 
soldier had become a conqueror; 
but what kind of conqueror would 
he be? What would this man do to 
the conquerors of Bataan? Would 
he take revenge? What would hap- 
pen to the stricken country of 
Yamashita and the others? 

At first, there was a terrible fear, 
but gradually the cloud lifted. Mac- 
Arthur was no sentimentalist. He 
was strict in meting out justice to 
those who had been responsible for 


war crimes, but he was filled with 


a great compassion for the plight of 
the suffering people and actuated 
by a deep desire to help them to rise 
from the ashes of their ruined coun- 
try and rebuild their lives upon a 
strong foundation. 


F mst the people had to be con- 
vinced that the occupation troops 
were not in their country for re- 
venge. General MacArthur made 
this clear, and was greatly aided by 
the broadcast to the Japanese peo- 
ple by Msgr. Patrick Byrne, M.M., 
Vicar Apostolic of Kyoto and later 
Apostolic Delegate to Korea, who 
had remained in Japan during the 
entire war. This broadcast by one 
who could speak their language and 
who had shared with them their 
hardships, was most reassuring, 
and the combat troops, who had 
little reason to love the Japanese, 
were magnificent in carrying out 
the wishes of their Commander and 
fulfilling the promises made in their 
name by Msgr. Byrne. 
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The next problem was one of im- 
mediate relief. Ever since the be- 
ginning of the war in China in 1937, 
the Japanese civilians and, for that 
matter, the soldiers, too, had been 
on short rations and, by the time 
the war ended, a starvation level 
had been reached. 

The whole country had to be fed, 
not only to give them confidence in 
us, but to keep them alive. Large 
quantities of food were imported, 
at first as an outright gift, then, as 
Japan’s economy improved, food, 
building material, fertilizer and 
other necessities were exchanged 
for manufactured goods. 


Tux bombed cities presented a 


staggering housing problem which 


was rendered even more baffling 
by the arrival of millions of repatri- 
ates, both soldiers and civilians 
from South East Asia, the Pacific 
Islands and China, who, as a result 
of our hasty postwar fervor, were 
literally dumped into the already 
overcrowded Japanese Islands. 

Even in 1947, when I returned to 
Japan, people were sleeping in rail- 
way stations and tunnels and five 
or six families were crowded into 
houses formerly used by only one. 
Everything possible was done to 
facilitate construction and gradual- 
ly the cities have taken on a sem- 
blance of what they were before the 
devastation of war. 

Industries revived. Land laws 
favoring small holdings were en- 
acted. Foreign trade began to 
brighten the horizon, and the peo- 
ple knew that they could once more 
hope to live. As they revived, their 
confidence in the man who was the 
soul of this reconstruction policy 
increased. They began to look upon 
him as something more than the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 
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Forces. 
savior. 


He was becoming their 


Dischmenvis solicitude, however, 
was by no means confined to giv- 
ing the people food and shelter and 
helping to build up their economy. 
His long residence in the. Orient 
had given him a deep insight into 
the possibilities of the Japanese. He 
knew that, once the military yoke 
could be shaken off, the real poten- 
tiality of the nation could be devel- 
oped. He knew that there were 
sound liberal elements lying dor- 
mant, waiting for the chance to as- 
sume leadership. 

He knew about the labor unions 
which had had such a good start 
in the nineteen twenties, only to 
be strangled by the industrialists 
backed by the warlords in the thir- 
ties. He knew about the earnest 
groups of Christians who had been 
struggling for breath under the ex- 
actions of the ever increasing power 
of militant State Shinto and, know- 
ing these things, he determined to 
throw the weight of his tremendous 
power upon the side of a liberal and 
peaceful Japan. 


‘Tus General himself describes 
how Baron Shidehara came to him 
with the proposal that a clause re- 
nouncing war as a sovereign right 
be included in the new Constitution. 
Shidehara feared that MacArthur, 
as a military man, might object, 
but instead, the General grasped the 
hand of the venerable old Liberal 
and told him to go ahead, in spite 
of the ridicule which he knew would 
greet such a radical departure from 
established procedure. So Japan, 
under MacArthur’s leadership, is 
the first country to denounce war 
by law. 

Political parties were encouraged 
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and 


every possible opportunity 
given to facilitate the free develop- 
ment of political thought and ac- 
tion. Even the Communists had 
nothing to complain about, al- 
though, from the beginning, their 
tactics were constantly stirring up 
something until, true to their usual 
form, they became such a menace to 
public order that their leaders had 
to be removed from whatever offices 
they held and their newspapers 
suppressed, though the party is still 
recognized. 

Early in the occupation, the labor 
unions were revitalized. If they had 
been permitted to grow naturally 
from their inception in the early 
twenties, they would, by this time, 
have been working normally accord- 
ing to the special requirements of 
Japanese economy, but the militar- 
ists would not have it that way. 

Consequently the labor union 
movement under the occupation has 
too much of the complexion of the 
American system, but it has got 
started, and there is no doubt that 
it will finally bow to the inevitable 
and shape itself to life as it must 
be lived in a country like Japan. 

In the fields of public health, edu- 
cation, and social welfare, Japanese 
agencies, both public and private, 
have been encouraged and assisted 
by the occupation, for MacArthur’s 
goal was rehabilitation in every 
field, not excluding the most im- 
portant of all, religion. 


F nose the day, at the beginning of 
the occupation, when Msgr. Patrick 
Byrne, M.M., broadcast his words 
of reassurance to the Japanese peo- 
ple, the Christian workers knew 
that MacArthur was their friend. 
Then, as now, there were those 
among his advisers who preferred 
other paths beside the straight and 








narrow way of Christ, but the mis- 
sionaries were sure that whenever 
their plans to build churches, 
schools, hospitals, orphanages and 
other works of mercy were being 
blocked by occupation red-tapists or 
obstructionists in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, MacArthur would help 
them, if it were at all possible. 

He missed no opportunity, pub- 
licly or privately, to emphasize the 
importance of Christianity in the 
rehabilitation of the lives of the 
Japanese. With the disestablish- 
ment of State Shinto as the national 
religion and the proclamation by 
the Emperor that he had no divine 
prerogative, the faith of millions of 
the people was destroyed or badly 
shaken. It was MacArthur’s hope 
that Christianity would fill this void. 

Catholics have every reason to 
be grateful to the General for the 
encouragement and help he has 
always given them. When we com- 
pare the opportunities for develop- 
ing our work now to the limited 
privileges granted us before the 
war, we can appreciate MacArthur, 
for without his aid there surely 
would have been opposition, both in 
and out of the occupation to the un- 
trammeled teaching of Christianity. 


Wirn all these evidences of his 
interest in their welfare, it is little 
wonder that the Japanese respect 
and love the General. Accustomed 
as they have always been to strong 
leadership, they turned to _ the 
just and benevolent Commander-in- 
Chief with the eagerness of a dis- 
illusioned people, and he did not 
fail them. For five and a half years, 
his life was entirely devoted to 
them. They knew this and were 
grateful. 

A teacher in one of the great uni- 
versities once said to me: “Often 
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when I come home in the evening, 
tired and discouraged, I think of 
General MacArthur working until 
late at night in his office, for us. 
Why should I complain?” 


: did not, as some senti- 
mentalists would have us believe, 
look upon him as God. It is strange 
what nonsense can be concocted. 
To them, he was the savior of war- 
torn Japan. They believe that 
without his firmness and under- 
standing their beloved country 
would have gone to pieces. As each 
crisis, and there were many, was 
faced and dealt with, their confi- 
dence in him increased. 

Food shortages, economic col- 
lapse, labor disputes, Russia’s nev- 
er-ending efforts to hamper recov- 
ery and the ever-increasing antics 
of the Japanese Communists: any 
one of these might have developed 
into a major disaster under a leader 
with less resolution, less foresight, 
less real affection for Japan, less 
genuine desire to see her restored 
to the family of nations. 

With the deep reverence for fam- 
ily relationships, so strong in the 
Orient, the Japanese grew to look 
upon the General as a father, severe, 
just and kind, upon whom they 
could rely in whatever emergency 
might arise. Their hard lives were 
easier because he was here, consult- 
ing and working with their Em- 
peror. 


Waar, then, was their astonish- 
ment, their stupefaction, when the 
news of the abrupt termination of 
this leadership, which they so trust- 
ed, burst upon them with the ruth- 
less suddenness of a bomb? It 
struck so deep that, for a time, they 
could not even talk about it. I was 
in Tokyo at the time of the great 
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earthquake of September, 1923, 
when I experienced a similar feel- 
ing of terrible unreality. 

Then with the resignation that 
has come from enduring many 
calamities, the people prepared to 
face this new disappointment, but 
their sorrow was unmistakable, sor- 
row and apprehension. Their first 
reaction was one of shock at the 
manner, or lack of manners which 
characterized the dismissal. “Why 
did it have to be done in that way?” 
many asked. Then came a realiza- 
tion of what this meant to Japan. 
The most frequently heard com- 
ment was, “If only he could have 
stayed until the signing of the peace 
treaty.” 

Others spoke more strongly, say- 
ing: “It is not for us to comment 
upon the policies governing the 
Korean War, nor the right of the 
President to-dismiss a military com- 
mander, nor the relative evils of 
military and civilian despotism, but 
doesn’t General MacArthur who has 
served his country and the world so 
well deserve more consideration? 
If America treats its heroes like this, 
what can we, her former enemies 
expect if a change of policy suits 
political leaders?” 

Others asked, ““What can we rely 
on now? We have been counting 
upon America, but with no regard 
for us, our great MacArthur has 
been taken away.” 


| & must be remembered that to a 
great number of Japanese people, 
MacArthur was America. To them 
he represented everything that 
America stood for. He represented 
the new way of life we had been so 
vigorously advocating since the end 
of the war, and to have him abrupt- 
ly dismissed without adequate ex- 
planation, was to undermine their 























confidence in that way of life and 
in us. 

This feeling was not diminished 
by the President’s speech which 
made no mention of Japan and Mac- 
Arthur’s mission here. It seemed to 
them that it was only the Korean 
War policy that mattered and that 
Japan and her pressing problems 
made no difference. This is, of 
course, not true, but the Japanese 
had only the evidence of their ears 
and eyes to guide them. 

They took heart again when Mac- 
Arthur, in his speech to Congress, 
remembered them and put them 
into their proper perspective in the 
Far East picture. 


Tue Hon. Kotaro Tanaka, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and 
an outstanding Catholic, put it this 
way: “To me, at least, a compari- 
son of MacArthur’s utterances with 
the Presidential address to the 
American people, makes the reason 
for the General’s dismissal clear. In 
view of Japan’s present situation 
and my own position, however, I 
refrain from further comment, and 
shall content myself with express- 
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ing my reaction to the former 
‘Scap’s’ words.” 

After quoting from the part of 
MacArthur’s address which dealt 
with Japan, Chief Justice Tanaka 
continued : 


“ 

Gannen MacArtuHur’s words of 
commendation are the greatest com- 
fort and encouragement to the Japa- 
nese people in their present state of 
mind, but they also call for serious 
self-examination on our part. Do 
we deserve this confidence? Are we 
not likely to be conquered by de- 
spair and weighed down by a sense 
of futility? Do we appreciate the 
fact that the former ‘Scap’s’ life in 
Japan was one of complete devo- 
tion to us? Not once during his five 
and a half years in Japan did he 
take time off to rest at any of the 
summer resorts near Tokyo. Not 
once did he appear at social func- 
tions in the capital. 

“In all reverence, J believe that 
two great foreigners have helped to 
shape Japan’s destiny, St. Francis 
Xavier, the Apostle of Christianity, 
and Douglas MacArthur, the Apos- 
tle of Peace and human freedom.” 
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A Catholic Writers’ Conference 


By L. V. Jacks 


Tue short story expert was a good 
speaker, enthusiastic and in love 
with his subject and he had his au- 
dience on edge. He came to a 
climactic phase of an action story 
and said, “In a paragraph such as 
this, always use active transitive 
verbs. ...” 

The beautiful young lady in the 
front row opened her lovely mouth. 
She inquired, “What is an active 
transitive verb?” 

From that point on, the lecture 
lost something. 

At another writers’ conference a 
successful but irascible author, 
who has published many stories, 
was lecturing. He was asked a dif- 
ficult question on technique. Being 
conscientious he set out with great 
care to answer. The explanation 
took twenty minutes. Then he 
said “It’s all clear, now, isn’t it?” 

A student in the front row came 
out of a trance and asked, “What 
were you talking about?” 

For a moment or two I fully ex- 
pected to witness an apoplectic 
seizure. 

I mention such matters to indi- 
cate that a writers’ conference has 
many aspects which, like the ice- 
berg, are not visible on the sur- 
face. Of course some people who 
attend such gatherings are bona 


fide writers, some are students anx- 
ious to learn, some are hangers-on 
who just want to rub elbows with 
real live authors. 


A WRITERS’ conference is a volun- 
tary gathering of persons inter- 
ested in creative writing and the 
general purpose is that of exchang- 
ing ideas, studying various tech- 
niques, hearing what capable writ- 
ers have to say about their art, 
investigating new trends of interest, 
meeting publishers and editors and 
finding out what these men want. 
A writers’ conference is not under- 
taken for the purpose of discover- 
ing some great new author, though 
now and then somebody does sign 
up who is convinced of his great- 
ness. 

Well-established authors some- 
times frequent these conferences 
for the sake of making more con- 
tacts but-in general it is my con- 
sidered opinion that most writers 
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who go to conferences to lecture 
do so out of downright good will 
and a generous readiness to assist 
those who are trying. There are 
nearly fifty of these conferences 
functioning today and if the mail 
at our large magazines gives a good 
index, fully a million people in this 
land are trying to become authors. 
These figures give one something 
to think about. 

It is fair to ask this question: 
does a Catholic writers’ conference 
differ much from any other? The 
answer is: in regard to the tech- 
nique of writing, No. That is what 
a practical unpretentious confer- 
ence deals in chiefly. No confer- 
ence will furnish you with good 
stories, complete plots, new ideas 
suitable for novels, etc. You may 
pick up such ideas while at a con- 
ference but if so that good fortune 
is above and beyond the scope of 
the program. 


Ber several reasons for which a 
Catholic writers’ conference should 
be supported may easily be sug- 
gested. We need better represen- 
tation in the national picture. On 
rough calculation there are over 
twenty-five millions of American 


Catholics or a group certainly 
amounting to one-sixth of the total 
population. But it is very uncertain 
that we have one-sixth of the good 
writers. You could count all the 
first-class Catholic novelists in this 
country on your fingers and you 
might have some fingers left. 
However, there is a question 
which is certain to occur to a good 
many people and it should be 
faced. If a Catholic writers’ confer- 
ence is not simply a sounding 
board for Catholic propaganda, if 
it is to be directed sincerely toward 
improvement in writing, then why 
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a “Catholic” conference? Any other, 
run with due regard for gentle- 
manly principles and the rules of 
the United States post office, might 
do as well. 

Let me add at once that there 
are conferences operated under the 
highest ethical principles which in 
a general way are all the average 
student could wish for. 


Bor the main reason for which 
the Catholic conference.is desirable 
is that in the serious loss of moral- 
ity in political circles today, in the 
moral confusion that pervades so 
many aspects of social life, certain 
beliefs repugnant to sound reason 
and practical Catholicity are much 
bandied about and may easily ob- 
tain a ruinous power over the be- 
ginners. 

There is, for example, the ten- 
dency still so common among our 
intellectuals to regard Communism 
with affection, the tendency to 
make light of suicide, the unhealthy 
interest in homosexuality, the ten- 
dency toward vulgarity for its own 
sake. A viewpoint based simulta- 
neously upon sound art and sound 
ethical logic, from which one might 
regard such subjects, is peculiarly 
the province of a Catholic approach, 
hence of a Catholic directed con- 
ference. 


Aim: in the schools there are 
many signs of interest in creative 
writing and a considerable number 
of young people are trying hard to 
produce something worth while. 
There are a number of little maga- 
zines, some of them in the colleges, 
and many of the students who 
write for them would gladly go 
farther in the field if they had 
somewhere to go. The corollary is 
that there is need for some trained 
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persons to guide these nascent in- 
terests. 

Now, a writers’ conference is not 
truly a school. Still, it is in essence 
a concentrated dose of teaching, 
advising, guiding, helping, encour- 
aging and correcting, all com- 
pressed into the period of a few 
days, so after its own fashion it 
might be termed a kind of school. 
It can help either the young writer 
or the teacher who has students to 
direct and assist. 

Such a conference furnishes a 
rallying point to which young Cath- 
olic writers may repair for study 
and for the improvement of their 
art. Where do they go now? Or, 
do they go anywhere? Some are 
clearly dissatisfied with conditions 
where they are and I know they 
are going for help to the general 
writers’ conferences, especially in 
large State universities, for I have 
met them at some of these places 
where I was on the staff. 

Such gatherings provide begin- 
ners with a direct introduction to 
the world of writing, an opportu- 
nity to talk to professional writers 
and to get advice from them, and 
a freedom from restraint that 
many people find very refreshing. 

But, dropping the question of 
technique for a moment, in a Cath- 
olic. conference properly planned 
and carried out it is reasonable to 
believe that students of writing 
find advice and _ understanding 
which grasps some of the problems 
that confront them as Catholics 
when they enter certain fields as 
well as the problems that affect 
them as artists only. 


Winns recent years a few Cath- 
olic institutions have begun such 
conferences and there is reason to 
believe they are doing good. But 
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doing good does not mean that 
each conference is just about to un- 
veil a new artist at once: anyone 
who thinks it should is very naive. 

Yet it is important to avoid ex- 
cessive multiplication of weak and 
inadequate groups. This means 
that power should be concentrated 
on a few well worked out plans and 
these plans should be supported 
firmly. It is not easy to multiply 
staffs and a conference will not be 
any better than its staff. The staff 
is composed either of experienced 
writers who are able to secure 
publication, or teachers of writing 
who have coached their students 
into successes. The number of 
available persons in either group 
is not great. The number of per- 
sons who can write, who can show 
others how to write, who can and 
will encourage talented beginners, 
who are patient in the face of blun- 
ders and shortcomings, is’ still 
smaller. 

Choosing a lecturer is a difficult 
task. The fact that a man is a first- 
rate novelist is no proof that he will 
be any good on the staff of a writ- 
ers’ conference: he may work 
serious harm. His very successes 
increase the distance between him 
and the client who attends his lec- 
tures. If he is not tactful enough, 
friendly enough and helpful enough 
to work with all who come, then he 
may do the conference no good at 
all. 


I ALSO deduce that the very large 
conference in which great numbers 
of celebrities are paraded is not so 
effective as a smaller one in which 
there is more give and take, in 
which interested persons can de- 
bate and discuss, and in which 
ideas can be worked over till they 
begin to emerge in practical shape. 
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One other thing about the staff: 
there ought to be a good, sound 
sympathetic non-Catholic writer on 
the staff of every Catholic confer- 
ence to keep things on an even keel 
and to remind the student that 
there are two sides to the face. 
There should be more Catholic 
sisters on lecture programs. Par- 
ticularly in the field of poetry there 
are some talented women who 
could do good work. 

Another important matter is to 
eradicate certain false ideas about 
conferences and about writing. 
Some uninformed persons see mod- 
ern writing as a sure route to 
wealth. Never was there a more 
mistaken idea. Again, it is as- 
sumed by many who do not know 
any better and by some who should, 
that a conference is a passport to 
success, or at least to increased 
immediate sales. This is simply not 
true. You get out of a workshop or 
conference exactly what you put 
in. No one can teach you to write. 
You have to teach yourself. 


You will get much practical as- 
sistance at a conference, you will 
see how other men do various sorts 
of writing, you will be informed of 
many short cuts, you will hear con- 
siderable news about markets and 
editorial preferences, and you may 
be told where you can find some 
good material. But, in the end, 
the use you make of your discov- 
eries, the application of the tech- 
niques you learn, is your own 
problem. No one can solve it for 
you. Accordingly, it is most im- 
portant to emphasize those ideas 
and to set beginners right on what 
to expect. 

Then there is the matter of cost. 
This is a serious consideration. A 
conference ought to be inexpensive 
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so that it does not tend to be merely 
a holiday for well-to-do people. It 
should reach up or down to all 
classes. 

As a matter of fact, most of the 
general conferences are rather 
moderately priced, which rein- 
forces the 
writers who lecture at such affairs 
do so out of good will and not 
for money, since remuneration is 
usually slender. 

But, as for clients, the ones who 
can sell right along usually won’t 
go to a conference. They figure 
they do not need any advice, sug- 
gestion or help. The ones who 
cannot sell often have no money. 
They cannot afford expensive af- 
fairs. But a good conference is not 
a summer holiday, although in a 
few places it is virtually advertised 
as such. 

It is actually a workshop at which 
interested persons gather to study 
and to learn, and this cannot be 
arranged for nothing. Tax sup- 
ported universities sometimes offer 
some of these meetings very inex- 
pensively. Such a gesture is made 
possible by an appropriation which 
liquidates every debt. But most 
Catholic institutions are not rich. 


I, is a serious. problem for an in- 
dividual in charge of such work, 
or an institution which sponsors it, 
to assemble a staff which must be 
brought from perhaps very diverse 
points, to set up a program of lec- 
tures and of private consultations 
extensive enough to care for the 
majority of demands and at the 
same time flexible enough to afford 
some variety. 

Lecturers have to be given some 
idea of the audience they are likely 
to encounter, the more probable 
questions and the degree of general 
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intelligence and interest in the 
group. 

It is always well when meetings 
are extremely informal. Individ- 
uals who may hesitate to propose 
questions before a large gathering 
may very easily talk if they have 
opportunities to meet a speaker in- 
formally, at a lunch in the common 
room, or walking around the 
grounds. These more personal dis- 
cussions bring out the best results 
a conference can attain. The op- 
portunity to talk to the staff, to put 
one’s own problems forward and 
to receive considered answers to 
difficulties is the real heart of a 
good conference. 

The client in trouble with a story 
does not go to a writers’ conference 
just to listen to learned lectures 
complete with commas. What he 
wants above all is a chance to lay 
his material before a good adviser, 
to say, for example, “I’m trapped 
at this point. What should I do? 
Or, how should a character behave 
under these conditions?” He ex- 
pects a good practical solution 
from the expert—that’s what he’s 
paying for—and he has a right to 
it. 


I. you are shopping around for a 
conference or workshop to attend, 
look at the matter like this. Sup- 
pose you are interested in histori- 
cal novels or in certain regional 
writing. Seach for a conference 
that has a staff writer who has 
demonstrated his skill in either or 
both fields. 

If Aristotle is right in saying 
one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, then one book does not make 
a well turned author either. Sup- 
pose you want to write westerns. 
Choose a place that has a bona fide 
western expert, that means a man 
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like Stanley Vestal who has written 
western books and coached stu- 
dents in western writing and who 
lives in the west. And so on, 

One objection to a writers’ con- 
ference that I encounter over and 
over again is that writing is a fine 
art, a writer is an artist who prac- 
tices his art in solitude and some- 
times even in agony of spirit, that 
he is somehow a little removed 
from everyday life and that any- 
thing in the nature of group study 
or consultation is a trifle sordid 
and silly. 

It is idle to say there is no truth 
in any of the above statements. But 
there are also some other truths to 
be considered. Writing is surely an 
art. Sometimes it is honestly and 
really practiced in agony of spirit, 
but there are cases—and they are 
pretty numerous—in which the 
agony arises chiefly because the 
writer is stuck at a difficult point 
in his composition and cannot 
make up his mind what to do next. 
That is precisely the stage at which 
a little common sense advice from 
someone who has surmounted the 
trouble, and who may have been in 
the same boat ten years ago, will 
often be of some service. 


G oon writing is not done at ran- 
dom: it has to be planned. That 
means one must know before he 
starts what he wants his finished 
product to look like, next he must 
have some idea concerning a mar- 
ket in which he hopes to sell and 
finally he must have at least some 
shreds of business sense about him 
or he will never get his work into 
publication. 

People for whom _ conferences 
can do the most good are the begin- 
ning short story writers, poets, 
feature article writers, historical 

















MEMORY 


novelists and biographers. Play- 
wrights vary in number very con- 
siderably from year to year; some- 
times one sees a lot of them, then 
again there may be a lessening de- 
mand. In some localities the the- 
ater holds much more attraction 
than in others. But it is worth 
while to note at this point that 
there is currently a desperate lack 
of good play manuscript. 

The needs and requirements of 
conferences differ somewhat in 
different parts of the country and 
each region has its own problems. 
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It is reasonable however to believe 
that the writers’ conference or 
work shop is a phenomenon here to 
stay; thousands of people are at- 
tending these places every year and 
with the passing of time more will 
do so. 

Accordingly, the more our young 
Catholic scholars feel an urge to 
learn to write, the more reason 
there will be to have a few sound, 
well staffed and dependable depart- 
ments or conferences in Catholic 
centers of study to take care of 
their needs. 


Memory 


By PApraic O’HorRAN 


I WILL open that door 

To the room where the ghosts are found; 
Without movement or stir 

I will enter and make no sound. 


I will look at each face; 

See the eyes that shone bright; 
And hear the remembered words 
In the dim that was light. 


In the room there is music 

And song I heard oft before; 

And none will know I have entered 
And quietly closed the door. 


But the heart will be heard to speak 
Without dimness or doom, 
And the kindly ghosts will turn 


Toward me in that room. 








Seconp Officer Henderson had the 
duty when Peter came aboard. 

The rusty, wheezy, foul smelling 
tramp Calyx lay alongside the 
Shrub Terminal Stores loading ma- 
chinery for Callao. A week, before 
she had come in from Iloilo and 
Manila with a full cargo of copra 
—and copra bugs. Between the 
bugs that were everywhere, even in 
the java, and the gritty cinders and 
dust from her poor steam coal, 
there was reason enough for Mr. 
Henderson’s dark mood. Nothing 
the war had done to him as a 
BM/2c under an unfit young skip- 
per compared with this. He sat in 
the opened door of the charthouse 
sucking on a dead pipe and staring 
at the starboard gangway without 
seeing anything. Then he hove in 
sight. 

“Holy St. Peter!” exclaimed the 
Second, shivering. 

Marching with complete assur- 
ance up the gangway was the ani- 
mated skeleton of what at second 


The Cat That Was Fey 








By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGs 


appraisal proved to be somewhat 
like a cat. He was as desolate and 
disreputable in appearance as the 
ship he was invading. Once evi- 
dently black, his fur was so matted, 
dirty, touseled and gouged out in 
spots that the washboard of ribs 
down each side made him some- 
thing for a caricaturist’s delight. 
His tail rose into a perfect question 
mark astern; the knot on its tip 
marked clearly some adventure 
with a door. One ear had been 
chewed into complete distortion; 





Arthur Stanley Riggs, a frequent con- 
tributor, is a versatile person. During the 
last few years he has completed two full 
scale biographies of the great painters 
Titian and Velasquez, and in the fall will 
appear his Drake of the Seven Seas, a study 
of the life and background of Sir Francis 
Drake, with ancient Spanish documents and 
records as a vital part of his research. The 
curious tale of Peter the cat was told to 
Commander Riggs in Ancon, Panama, as 4 
factual story. 




















THE CAT THAT WAS FEY 


the other was ragged but cocked 
well forward. 

The expression on his scarred, 
wicked and hungry face defied any- 
thing Mr. Henderson could find on 
his tongue. Straight up the gang- 
plank without haste or hesitation, 
straight along the well-deck, up the 
ladder and straight to Mr. Hen- 
derson he came. A foot away 
he paused. Man and cat eyed 
each other in appraising silence. 
“Miaouw!” finally remarked the 
animal, and set a tentative paw 
against Mr. Henderson’s near leg. 


A DEEP sigh escaped the man. He 
could feel the sharp claws against 
his own tough hide. His relief was 
genuine. “Holy St. Peter,” he mur- 
mured. “Cat, I swear you’re real! 
I’m not—not just seein’—.” 

Two calculating green eyes peered 
anxiously at the shaken Second 
Officer, and from the scrawny 
throat of the creature came a harsh 
sound like an echo of the Calyz’s 
gears grinding ominously in a 
quartering sea. Five needle sharp 
claws pricked gently a trifle deeper. 

“Hah! Purr at me, will ye? An’ 
hungry! Well, come along, fellah. 
Ought to be somethin’ in the galley 
y c’n eat.” 

There was. Cook Swensen and 
Second Officer Henderson watched 
amazed as the starveling snatched 
and gulped, choked and_ bolted, 
until his ribs bulged and he could 
not down another bite. He sighed 
profoundly as he backed away from 
his plate, his tail flicking. Slowly 
he came to Henderson, fixed him 
with unblinking eyes, rubbed 
against his leg and purred again, 
more grindingly than before. The 
cook grumbled. 

“Likely he ain’t et good f’r a 
week. S’pose we'll have to feed 
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him now: till we shove off. I git him 
the grub, and the beggar thanks 
you!” 

“Sure. That’s all right. He come 
to me first. I knew where the grub 
was an’ brung him here. Y’ know, 
Cookie,” he added, transfixed by 
one of his rare ideas, “we ain’t got 
no cat since Nig jumped ship in 
Manila. I think this here beauty’s 
a-goin’ with us.” 


Swansmn looked sourly at the over- 
stuffed animal already half asleep 
at Henderson’s feet. “If he’s a rat- 
ter we c’n use him all right. Stores 
are so full o’ them big brown devils 
boarded us in Iloilo we won’t have 
no stores pretty soon. Cat!” he 
barked, bending over and shaking 
a thick finger at him. “Go git me 
a rat. Show some gratitude. Pay 
for your dinner!” 

With dignity the stray rose, 
flexed his muscles, gave the cook a 
green glare and vanished. Swensen 
chuckled. “Goo’bye, pussy! Smart 
lad. He got me aw ri’. That’s the 
last we'll see of him.” 

Mr. Henderson shook his head. 
A searching look through the gal- 
ley port discovered no signs of life 
down the long pier, and though he 
should have been topside, he set- 
tled down again and refilled his 
pipe. The match he lighted never 
reached the tobacco. As he raised 
it, in staggered the cat, his jaws 
firmly clamped on a still struggling 
monster rat almost as large as him- 
self. Scornfully he dropped it at 
Swensen’s feet, gave it the coup de 
grace with one ferocious crunch, 
crossed to Mr. Henderson and 
gazed up for approval. 

“Holy St. Peter!” gasped that 
officer, burning his fingers. 

Swensen laughed. “Some name 
y got yourself, pussy!” 
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Gently the dazed Henderson took 
him on his muscular lap. Peter 
liked it. The man’s legs were softer 
than dock planks, and warm and 
dry. The man’s caressing hand was 
not too clumsy or heavy. Peter 
squirmed into a comfortable posi- 
tion, closed his eyes and. again 
purred raucously. Both men stared 
at him silently. Henderson dropped 
his pipe and made no effort to pick 
it up. Too many hitherto unimag- 
ined things were stirring in his 
hardened soul to make even a pipe 
of importance. At last he said, a 
trifle huskily: “Cookie, this here’s 
the first time anybody ever thought 
I was somethin’. Never a soul since 
I was confirmed, until a cat—an’ 
Gawd, what a cat! But now... 
Say, this Peter’s my cat. Him an’ 
me, just him an’ me. I can beat the 
ears off’n anybody says no.” 

“Includin’ me?” gibed the burly 
Swensen. 

“Includin’ you, an’ the Skipper, 
an’ Mr. Blain!” 

“The First, he don’t like cats. 
He’ll kick the guts outa him.” 

Mr. Henderson lowered his face 
over the drowsy animal and 
tweaked an ear. “Hear that, Peter? 
You sheer off whenever the First 
Officer heaves in sight.” 

One green eye opened. Peter 
yawned prodigiously and turned 
his head under his paws. Mr. Hen- 
derson approved. “Don’t try to tell 
me animals don’t think an’ can’t 
savvy talk. Didn’t he go git you the 
rat you ast for? We'll be the lucky 
ship with him aboard.” 


Bucy how lucky did not ap- 
pear for some time. Mr. Hender- 
son felt sure Peter knew all the 
answers, and his behavior was 
such that even the dour Mr. Blain 
failed to aim a single -kick at him. 
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Certainly the rats were no longer 
a nuisance. But when, the day be- 
fore sailing, the owners picked up 
a good additional freight for Ha- 
vana, Peter came to Mr. Henderson 
as soon as he knew of the change 
in orders, and protested vehe- 
mently. 

Something was wrong, but what 
it could be the bewildered Hender- 
son could not imagine. The extra 
freight was harmless enough; a 
deckload of sugar mill grinding 
machinery and the copper tubing 
for some rum stills. Nothing in 
that to worry about. And the 
change in course from the Old Ba- 
hama Channel and Mona Passage 
to the Yucatan Channel was noth- 
ing—only about six, seven hundred 
miles farther to Colén. Unless—. 
He suddenly wondered what courses 
the Old Man would order. 


— continued objecting, his 
battle scarred face grim. He 
watched the deck load stowed and 
lashed, battened in with special 
timbers that secured it against any- 
thing but sheer disaster, and 
miaouwed his disapproval in tones 
so ominous everybody who heard 
them shuddered. “Murphy,” a 
Polish oiler with a name so unpro- 
nounceable the ashcats had prompt- 
ly dubbed him “Irish” and then 
“Murphy,” crossed himself and 
shivered. Chief Engineer MacNab, 
sober for the moment because he 
was overhauling his ramshackle 
engines, also heard, and wagged 
his gray head. 

“Trrouble be a-coomin’, an’ the 
beastie kens it weel. “Tis fey he is. 
Betterr we a’ watch oot. Peterr,” 
he said gently to the uneasy cat, 
“coom tell ut me, a guid Scot, an’ 
fey like yersel. Be ther’ ony pixies 
wi’ yon machinery?” 
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Peter rubbed against his legs and 
purred, but there was no convic- 
tion in the harsh rattle of his 
throat. Mr. Henderson, who was 
supervising the stowage, laughed 
sourly. “Pixies or no, Peter’ll smell 
it afore it strikes, Chief. Him an’ 
me are mates. I’ll be waitin’ for his 
warning. You just give us steam.” 

Chief MacNab grunted and van- 
ished below. When the fasts were 
cast off a few hours later and the 
Calyx wheezed out into the stream, 
her engines were in better condi- 
tion than they had known for a 
long time. The engine and fire- 
rooms, however, were not comfort- 
able. The bridge was even less so. 
Old Captain Grant, a Scot like the 
Chief, and equally bibulous, con- 
fided his worries to the pilot who 
took the ship to sea. 

“A beastie, a domned, worrth- 
less, pierrheid-joomper of a strray 
cat, to upset a whole ship’s coom- 
pany like he’s doin’! Firrst thing 
ye know the whole blurry lot’ll get 
rreligion. Whoosh! Aiblins they’ll 
even stop off the’r whuskey. I’m no 
so guid as a navigator masel; the 
Firrst, he can’t find any fix wi’in 
aboot a degrree, the Second’s not 
much betterr—him that claims yon 
beastie,” pointing at the uneasy 
Peter, maintaining a sharp lookout 
forward —“an’ ma Chief’s soberr 
forr the firrst time in yearrs! He’s 
got real steam on her this time. 
Arrrgh!” 

The trim pilot snickered. “Looks 
like you’ll have to keep sober your- 
self this trip, Captain,” he grinned. 

“Aye, that wull I, wi’ such a lot 
ijits. An’ that 


0 maunderrin’ 
Peterr!” 


A LIGHT southwest breeze, the ba- 
rometer high, and only a touch of 
groundswell sped the rheumatic 
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Calyx on her course to Havana. 
That Peter was a veteran seafarer 
was immediately evident. He had 
his sea legs, he showed his famil- 
iarity with the devious bowels of a 
ship, and he grew fat and clean and 
glossy, but not lazy. In his brilliant 
green eyes there was a concentra- 
tion, a strange appearance of see- 
ing beyond the visible. He talked 
a lot to Mr. Henderson, who wor- 
ried a lot because he could not 
understand cat speech. 

The men quickly forgot their 
initial forebodings, stuffed Peter 
outrageously, laughed at him, 
teased him with rough good humor, 
and complained only that he hated 
his: job as much as any of them. 
Eat a rat he would not. And tor- 
ment one he would not. Tigerish 
in his attack, he finished the ver- 
min as quickly as possible and 
dropped each still warm carcass 
beside the nearest man and mi- 
aouwed fiercely if it were not hove 
overside promptly. 


A DAY in hot and sticky Havana 
was enough to get rid of the deck- 
load of machinery and tubing, and 
the Calyx wheezed out to sea again, 
squared off for about 86° west, and 
churned along at her best eight 
knots without a cloud in her sky. 
Captain Grant breathed more eas- 
ily. Only Peter, Henderson and 
MacNab continued alert. When 
they had made sufficient westing 
and turned sharply southeast on 
the Old Man’s order to save coal 
by threading the maze of banks 
and islands between them and the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Henderson did 
not need Peter’s irritable restless- 
ness to warn him of the danger. - 

There were islands and shoals 
all the way from Swan, past Old 
Providence right down to Colén. 
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He pored over his charts, checked 
his plotting and fixes under Peter’s 
warning gaze, and sweated freely. 
Occasionally the cat descended to 
the engineroom and tried to tell 
Chief MacNab something that not 
even the old Scot was fey enough 
to understand. But he always man- 
aged to have a bit of steak or liver 
somewhere about, and Peter ac- 
cepted the titbit graciously. 


Norume happened. The voyage 
droned on under perfect condi- 
tions. Swan was sighted and 
passed safely to port. Thus far the 
navigation was correct. Ahead lay 
Old Providence and before that a 
series of reefs and cays, Christmas 
Eve, and a falling barometer. His 
fears gone now that the voyage was 
so well advanced and everything 
so apparently well in hand, Captain 
Grant gave permission for a mild 
celebration of the holiday. 

“Peter,” asked Mr. Henderson 
apprehensively, as the cat leaped 
to his table and stared down at the 
much soiled chart the Second was 
studying, “is this it? What will it 
be: snorter, shoals, leak, collision, 
Christmas—what?” 

“Miaouw,” replied the ilanal in 
his most beseeching tone. He set a 
paw firmly on the chart, but Hen- 
derson, however superstitiously he 
believed in the cat’s prescience, 
could not make up his mind 
whether the paw’s position denoted 
anything or was a mere gesture. 


Tue barometer went slowly, stead- 
ily down, but there was nothing to 
indicate that a snorter, one of 
those terrific winds that develop 
Caribbean hurricanes, was in the 
making. Chief MacNab reported 
his domain in perfect order, the 
carpenter tested his wells and 
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found nothing by way of leakage. 
Reluctantly, for Henderson had be- 
gun to consider himself distinctly 
important since Peter appeared to 
rely upon him so completely, sur- 
rendered his fears for the moment 
and entered into the Christmas jol- 
lifications as heartily as anyone. 
With everything secure, and no 
banks or cays to beware of for at 
least another twelve hours, the old 
Calyx gave herself over, fore and 
aft, above and below decks, to the 
sort of roistering that has sent 
many a stout ship to Davy Jones. 

By the time a staggering hand 
made eight bells midnight, and 
Christmas was upon them, Captain 
Grant was in a happy fog partly 
slumber, largely Jamaica rum, the 
Chief was snoring in stentorian 
gasps and gurgles, the watch on 
deck was “singing” in the lee of the 
forward starboard lifeboat, Mr. 
Henderson was unable to focus his 
sextant to get a star sight, and 
Peter was snarling at him, switch- 
ing his tail and venting strange 
sounds, half miaowing, half growls, 
In the fireroom the coal passers 
were over-firing, and the Calyz’s 
rusty stack belched like a small 
volcano. 


Srasuy the old bucket rolled 
along, a fine bone in her teeth, do- 
ing better than her accustomed 
speed, while the drowsy quarter- 
master at the wheel kept only half 
an eye on the card. At five bells 
the horizon began to close in, wet 
and thick as a blanket. 

In fifteen minutes all Mr. Hen- 
derson could see as he laid his sex- 
tant away was the glare of two 
green lights dead ahead: Peter’s 
reproving eyes. He laughed, with a 
hiccup, and began mechanically to 
check his dead reckoning with his 
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last position. Four days and nights 
had passed since they left Havana, 
and they must be getting very close 
to the 80th meridian and a change 
of course. 


Berore he could determine any- 
thing, Peter was upon him with a 
wicked miaouw. Sharp claws 
pressed through his trousers deep 
into his leg. He looked down, The 
cat stiffened, tense in a listening at- 
titude. Again he laid a paw on the 
officer’s leg, purred as loud and 
harsh as his throat permitted, 
stopped, and again took the listen- 
ing pose. 

- “What ye want, Peter?” queried 
the startled Henderson, slightly so- 
bered. “I don’t hear anything. 
What is it?” The thought of fire 
flashed into his mind, and he 
turned to inspect the old-fashioned 
telltale on the after bulkhead of 
the charthouse. Tubes clear; not a 
sign of anything. He called the 
engineroom; nothing there. 

Again Peter pressed close, and 
this time drove his claws deep, 
miaowing horribly. He sprang up 
on the chest abaft the wheel and 
stared out ahead, his head cocked 
to one side, every nerve and muscle 
tense. Henderson stared at him, 
then searched the wet fog blanket 
ahead. Except for the faintly bright 
spot aloft forward where his run- 
ning light was evidently burning, 
there was nothing. And then, with 
the cat almost in hysterics, he, too, 
heard it. 

At intervals out of the soggy 
darkness came a long, low, soul 
chilling snore. It sounded like all 
the giants of all time rolled into 
one, rasping out a troubled dream 
of terror and destruction. As he 
leaped at the wheel and spun it 
hard over before the astonished 
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quartermaster could wake up 
enough to know what he was doing, 
Henderson saw that every hair on 
Peter’s back was stiffly erect. 

Under the stress of the sudden 
turn, the old Calyx careened wild- 
ly in the heavy swell, groaned in 
every plate and rivet, and thrust 
her blunt nose into a sea that all 
but capsized her. A thunderous 
crash and clatter from the galley 
told of crockery tossed about by 
the lurch. Everything not secured 
carried away. In an instant the 
ship was wide-awake. Up from his 
bunk ran Mr. Blain, barefoot and 
with only his pajama trousers on, 
crying out to know what was 
wrong. 


6é 

Roncaon REEF!” gasped Hen- 
derson, completely sober and more 
frightened than the rest. “Ron- 
cador, the Old Snorer! We just 
missed it. I got the wheel over just 
in time. Listen!” 

Again and again through the 
fog came that ominous gurgling, 
gasping warning as the seas thrust 
through the vast hole in the reef at 
tide level, sucking air in with them 
to make the blood freezing snore 
that set men to crossing themselves 
and mumbling prayers of thanks 
for their salvation. One touch of 
the thin-sided old tramp on those 
jagged rocks, and the Calyx would 
have become a ghost. 

“Phoooo!” breathed Mr. Blain at 
last. 

Chief MacNab had burst furi- 
ously in a moment before. Now he 
was as scornful as only a Scots en- 
gineer can be of navigators. “Ye 
rruint me wi’ yer twisty hellum,” 
he growled. “Crracked ma_ bed- 
plate, an’ nearr took ma low pres- 
sure ingine off the strruts. Rron- 
cadorr, is ut? Losh, Peterr,” he 
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said to the now quiet beastie, 
stroking his head, “if I didna keep 
ma ingines betterr than they top- 
sides keep the’r navigation, whaur 
*d we a’ be the noo?” 


Pom arched his back, rose, 
turned as if to go below, thought 
better of it. Jumping down from 
the chart chest, he walked delib- 
erately over to the binnacle, sniffed, 
pawed at something just forward 
of it, and came to Henderson with 
a heavy seaman’s knife in his 
mouth. Before anyone could speak, 
the quartermaster cried out sharply. 
“Sir! Look! We were three points 
off course! That knife!” 

Henderson stood with it in his 
hand,. looking at it dumbly. Blain 
and the Chief stared.’ It was the 
Skipper’s knife, evidently dropped 
after he had shaved off some plug 
to fill his pipe. Nobody spoke. 
Peter finally said softly: “Miaouw 
—ouw!” 

Everyone but Henderson went 
out. Hastily he checked his plot, 
ordered half speed, set the new 
course. Satisfied that he had done 
everything he could, he looked at 
Peter, again comfortably sprawled 
on the bulkhead chest. For a long 
moment the man stared. Then he 
went over and knelt, taking the 
drowsy cat in his arms. His voice 
was shaky as he whispered, but 
the fear was out of him. “Peter! 
Peter! You saved the ship. You’ve 
—made me.” 


Soneaty enough the Calyx an- 
chored in Colén harbor, took her 
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Canal pilot aboard, and soon was 
fast to the electric mules that 
would tow her through the Gatun 
locks. Mr. Blain was on the bridge, 
Mr. Henderson in the bows, Chief 
MacNab at the throttle below. Peter 
was everywhere. He purred at Mr. 
MacNab and was brusquely ordered 
out of the engineroom; he dis- 
dained Captain Grant, who stood 
beside the Canal pilot, and dropped 
down to Henderson,- who did not 
notice him for a moment. The 
Canal auxiliary crew had his entire 
attention. Inch by inch the Calyz 
was nosing into the great lower 
lock. 

Peter eyed the proceedings ap- 
provingly, calculated the side walls, 
and finally placed a paw against 
Henderson’s leg. Without taking 
his eyes from the Canal men, the 
Second stooped and took the cat in 
his arms. This was as it should be. 
Peter purred and flicked his bat- 
tered tail about. Made fast to the 
mules ahead, alongside and astern, 
the ship rose slowly as the lock 
filled, until her bridge was level 
with the central pier. Peter strug- 
gled, jumped from Henderson’s 
grasp and leaped upon the ship’s 
rail. 

Poised there, he calculated the 
distance between himself and land, 
turned his head enough to give 
Henderson a loud, farewell hail, 
and wiih a prodigious leap, landed 
safely. Everyone shouted. Peter 
gave the ship one last searching 
survey, turned and marched away, 
tail erect. His work was done; he 
was back home. 


















Gates Ajar 





By SISTER MARY PETRA FUSELMAN, O.P. 


I ENTERED the convent at forty-six 
—just five years after World War 
II had brought me into the fold of 
the Church by demonstrating the 
inadequacy of a life without reli- 
gion. 

Before the War, I had thought 
mine a very fruitful as well as 
pleasing life, hinging as it did on 
college teaching, with ample oppor- 
tunity for postgraduate study and 
travel, community responsibilities 
in a delightful suburban region, an 
entertaining social life, symphony, 
theater, bridge, golf, clothes. 

But three years in the uniform 
of the American Red Cross, han- 
dling emergency cases within, the 
barbed wire enclosure at a major 
point of embarkation had forced 
me to alter my shortsighted and 
smugly complacent outlook on life 
and to admit first, that there were 
problems too difficult for solution 
even by highly intelligent individ- 
uals who had a sense of social re- 
sponsibility and furthermore, that 
faith in God was neither an “old 
wives’ tale” nor a crutch to be 
used merely by weaklings. 

One foggy evening during the 
War, when reports from the Pacific 
were ominous and morale among 
the embarkees was particularly 
low, I had dropped in at a library 


conducted by the Paulist Fathers, 
attracted by the warm glow of light 
through the great windows and by 
the sight of nice-looking people 
chatting together as they browsed 
along the open bookshelves. 


Beronz going on to my cheerless 
room for the night, I had taken out | 
a membership card entitling me to 
borrow books, and during the en- 
suing weeks gradually progressed 
from the shelf of current best- 
sellers to the shelves on religion; 
from thinking that “the Church 
was a lot of pomp and ceremony 
that had long since outlived its 
day” to sitting in on an Inquiry 
Class conducted by the priest to 
whom I had voiced that withering 
opinion. Incidentally, his response 
had been the perfect “come-on” 
question of “How can you possibly 
teach the history of medieval Eu- 
rope without knowing the Catholic 
point of view?” Whereupon, he 
enrolled me in his class. 








It was the Paulist Library of Old St. 
Mary’s, San Francisco, and the warm friend- 
liness of its presiding genius, Miss Minna 
Berger, that started Elizabeth Fuselman 
down the road that led to the gates of the 
Dominican novitiate at San Rafael where 
she is now Sister Mary Petra, O.P., soon 
to make her final vows. 
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After nine months of group and 
individual instruction, still feeling 
but academically interested in find- 
ing out what it was all about (albeit 
a little wistful toward those who 
were believers), at the suggestion 
of the same Paulist Father I went 
to a Maryknoll convent in the 
countryside nearby for a weekend 
retreat. There at Maryknoll, alone 
on a hillside to which I had re- 
paired at dawn to escape the dis- 
sonant snores of my dormitory 
companions, there did I find await- 
ing me the Gift of Faith. 

Only then did I come to know 
that there is a reason for being, 
one which I might not always com- 
prehend but which could always 
be depended upon and _ toward 
which I should now keep strug- 
gling through the discouragements, 
calamities and gloom of those war- 
time days. That conviction has 
never flagged but, rather, has 
strengthened during the six ensu- 
ing years. 


Arnecr immediately following 
V-J Day came a phone call to my 
desk. “Mother Mitchell speaking. 
Could you get a release now from 
the Red Cross? One of our lay fac- 
ulty members is resigning in order 
to be with her husband who is be- 
ing invalided home from overseas 
and we are in urgent need of a sub- 
stitute for her.” I had met Mother 
Mitchell through the Paulists. She 
was the president of a local wom- 
en’s college operated under the 
auspices of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart. My acquaintance 
with religious orders was growing 
—Paulists, Maryknoll, and now the 
Sacred Heart. 

Two weeks later there began a 
delightful experience which car- 
ried through not only that spring 
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semester but also the two succeed- 
ing summer sessions following my 
return to the State college from 
which I was on leave “for the dura- 
tion.” The students in these Sum- 
mer Sessions were almost exclu- 
sively young nuns, and such eager 
and conscientious students I have 
never known. Through one of 
them, that second summer, I[ 
learned of Third Orders for lay 
people, of the Dominican Third 
Order in particular, and that the 
Dominican Fathers had a novitiate 
near our college campus from 
which I might get information and 
direction were I to become a Ter- 
tiary (as I did). 


Fox two years following the close 
of the War, I tried in vain again to 
fit into the formerly satisfying pat- 
tern. But there seemed to have de- 
veloped two lives—an early morn- 
ing one of the spirit comprised of 
a quiet walk along a country road 
and Mass at the Dominican Fathers’ 
novitiate, and one of the here-and- 
now campus activities during the 
balance of the day. 

The secular atmosphere preva- 
lent in State colleges differs so 
markedly from that of those early 
morning hours as to necessitate my 
assuming an almost completely 
different state of mind in order to 
discharge my teaching duties sat- 
isfactorily. It seemed impossible 
to blend these lives and I found 
them individually too distinct and 
demanding for either my time or 
strength. So far as I could see, it 
was a case of “either—or” and to 
that effect I commented to Father 
Drennan one morning after Mass— 
that “there must be either more or 
less religion in my life.” His re- 
sponse, made after a brief pause, I 
shall never forget. Quietly, “Do 
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you mean that you think you might 
like life in a religious community?” 

I wasn’t conscious of having had 
such a thought. I, enter a convent 
at forty-six? Why, the Red Cross 
wouldn’t send me overseas for 
physical reasons. What would be- 
come of the housemate with whom 
I owned and shared a home? 
Could we dispose of the property? 
I, accustomed to freedom of thought 
and action, to travel or study as I 
liked, with no dependents and none 
to say me “Nay”? 

Still there was the inner knowl- 
edge that while all that independ- 
ence had been quite satisfying in 
the pre-war days, the experience in 
ARC uniform had first demon- 
strated what it was to have one’s 
individuality merged into an organ- 
ization in which one sought to serve 
rather than to be served. The 
Church had then carried that same 
realization to a further and higher 
level. 

So my thoughts ran until they 
brought me finally to the point. 
“Yes, I should like above all things 
to become a part of a religious com- 
munity, but age, health, and long 
established habits precluded the 
possibility.” 

“There is no harm in making in- 
quiries,” said Father Drennan. 


W irene two months the obstacles 
were hurdled. My housemate sym- 
pathetically revamped her living ar- 
rangements. The continuing hous- 
ing shortage enabled us to dispose 
of the property satisfactorily. The 
college board granted a six-months 
leave of absence that I might try 
out the new way of life before re- 
signing from the position which had 
been mine for twenty years. 

These convent gates were open. 
Today, thirteen months later, our 
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“set” has just completed its period 
of postulancy so that we are now 
wearing the habit, are learning to 
answer when addressed by our re- 
ligious names, and beginning the 
prescribed canonical year of study 
preparatory to making temporary 
vows. 

The donning of this habit means 
far more to me than did the right 
attained some years ago to wear a 
doctoral hood. That hood symbo- 
lized recognition by one of our great 
universities of the acquisition of 
advanced skills and techniques for 
doing counseling and _ personnel 
work with young people. 

However, as I later realized, and 
as was pointed out by the “Harvard 
Report on Higher Education in 
America,” my training was typical 
of that found thoughout the United 
States (except in religious and pro- 
fessional schools) in having no uni- 
fying purpose or lode star against 
which to chart one’s course or 
evaluate one’s progress. Toward 
what goal I was to counsel young 
people or against what standard we 
might gauge their position was not 
included in my doctorate. 


Now I am in a position to remedy 
that situation. After a minimum 
period of eighteen months concen- 
trated study on the teachings of our 
Lord and meditation on the appli- 
cation of those teachings to our 
lives, I pray that again I may be 
permitted to teach, this time in the 
Dominican habit and with a greater 
objective for my students than their 
acquisition of interesting informa- 
tion or of vocational training. 

And what am I finding inside the 
gates of this novitiate? Pre-emi- 
nently it is the opportunity to com- 
bine the active and contemplative 
lives as I was never able to do out- 
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side, and to do so in common with 
others also dedicated to lifting their. 
minds to God in thought and 
action. 


Here are all the activities found 
in a private home and then some. 
Cooking, cleaning, serving at table, 
the making of habits, fruit canning 
‘and preserving, carpentry, bee cul- 
ture, the entertainment of guests 
and celebration of one another’s 
feast days, study, hobbies, etc., etc. 
—done vigorously by groups whose 
personnel and responsibilities are 
changed each week. 

All of these activities are carried 
on not for monetary gain or per- 
sonal acclaim but as a part of the 
life of a community whose major 
attention is focused on the worship 
of the Almighty and on the desire 
to reach out toward and respond to 
Him. Certainly there is no escape 
from physical or intellectual labor 
but there is the addition of the re- 
ligious profession, not as something 
over and above material essentials 
but basic to and permeating all 
other activities. 

Here one learns that the group 
functions until the task is finished, 
—sped along by one member’s skill 
and zeal, or delayed by the inex- 
perience or tardiness of another. 
One does not simply do her portion 
and then leave. One learns that 
efficiency and dispatch are less 
valued than are willingness, cheer- 
fulness, charity. 

Here is association with a whole 
community of individuals, each 
with a personality whose distin- 
guishing features are to be recog- 
nized as God-given (and not to be 
molded to a standardized pattern) 
but with all the group functioning 
as a unit; loving the habit; striving 
to live up to rules of silence which 
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not only make for spiritual recol- 
lection but also lessen the occasions 
for friction; bowing to the author- 
ity of superiors—all because of this 
great common denominator of de- 
sire to worship God. 

Here is identification with an Or- 
der which is more than 700 years 
old and which is growing steadily 
more vigorous. Our particular con- 
gregation was established near the 
upper end of the Spanish Mission 
Trail from Mexico and within a 
hundred miles of the frontier out- 
post established by the Russians 
after their trek across Siberia to 
Alaska and down the Pacific Coast 
in search of empire, thus bringing 
in conjunction from opposite direc- 
tions around the world the Catholic 
principles of Christianity. 

Judging from three items cited 
in a recent talk by our Mother Gen- 
eral in which were summarized cur- 
rent hospital expansion, the open- 
ing of a beautiful new academy, and 
recognition of the benefits possible 
from psychiatry, one feels that this 
Order is not only well established 
but that it is also contributing 
positively toward the realization of 
our Lord’s prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
Come. ...” 


Tue common aspirations charac- 
terizing this group made me accept- 
able within these gates despite my 
age and irreligious background. 
There are two other women in.the 
groups just ahead of me who for 
one reason or another are like my- 
self in not having been brought here 
until middle age and who may now 
offer up their talents and experi- 
ence in a quite different spirit than 
ever before. 

Of the group that began its postu- 
lancy most recently, four may be 
described as mature women who 
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were called from established posi- 
tions in “the world” to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities to be 
found within “the cloister.” Most 
of the novices, of course, are young 
enough to be my daughters, but in 
religion I am their junior and often 
it is that I feel very small and un- 
developed in comparison with some 
of them. 

On occasion these novices are as 
full of pranks and animal spirits as 
the proverbial boarding school girl 
or “eternal Sophomore.” You should 
see them on the volley ball court, 
at Spring housecleaning or when a 
new group of postulants arrives. 
Sometimes one wonders, are they 
not impish rather than cherubic? 

The many little expressions of 
thoughtfulness that strike a world- 
ling on arrival: holy cards slipped 
under the door of one’s cell with 
greetings of welcome, or apprecia- 
tion, or apology; a “good night and 
God bless you” murmured on the 
way to evening prayers before the 
“De Profundis” bell sounds the be- 
ginning of the Great Silence; a tray 
of graham crackers coated with 
frosting and inscribed with a birth- 
day greeting; an offer to make you 
an extra wimple or take your turn 
at after-breakfast clean-up so that 
you will be free for a music lesson, 
—not exchanges or deals, but offers 
with no strings attached. Who 
could be other than moved at real- 
izing that this is the prevalent 
spirit? 


Aw the hardships? Infinitely 
more trying than I was prepared 
for despite all the dire warnings of 
Father Drennan, members of the 
council, and numerous disapprov- 
ing friends. Twenty-five years on 
one’s own builds up habits and atti- 
tudes which are difficult to over- 
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come even with the best intentions 
and most earnest efforts. One ac- 
customed to taking responsibility; 
to evaluating the performance of 
others and making suggestions for 
its improvement; to thinking wholly 
in terms of tangible achievement, 
grades, or quickness must surely 
practice “abandonment” to this new 
order. 

Worldly farsightedness and pru- 
dence must give way to trust and 
faith in one’s superiors. Eyery ef- 
fort must be made to think, feel and 
act “our” rather than “my,” “we” 
rather than “I.” Anyone interested 
in these -contrasts should turn to 
the Imitation of Christ (Book III, 
Chapter 54) for an enumeration of 
these self-same differences between 
the material and the spiritual val- 
ues—an enumeration made long, 
long ago but true today as when 
Thomas 4 Kempis phrased it. 

Most fervently do I thank God 
that people were unable to convey 
to me how difficult all these matters 
would be for I should then have 
been afraid to risk attempting the 
adjustment, having no concept here- 
tofore of the strength which comes 
in literal waves of grace. And, if 
those warnings had been appre- 
ciated, I should never have known 
what lies awaiting within these 
gates. 


Frox the affairs in the outside 
world one does not escape. We 
keep in touch in order to fulfill our 
responsibilities as citizens as well 
as for professional reasons. But 
from the lurid, sordid and inconse- 
quential “news” one is spared. 

In view of the present Korean 
situation with all its potentialities, 
it is quite possible that if I were not 
now over-age there might be some 
desire again to don the Red Cross 
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uniform and to look for action, but 
I think not. Those hectic months 
at Embarkation during World War 
II, working so hard but accom- 
plishing so little, lead me to believe 
that I can be put to better use here 
on my knees in prayer than in 
sending wires, making loans, run- 
ning errands and uttering words of 
encouragement or sympathy. 


Tovar, as bombers and squad- 
rons roar over our chapel and 
cloister, I find myself musing over 
the revolutionary changes in meth- 
ods of destruction which have been 
made since the beginning of this 
so-called “Christian era,” — from 
chariot to phalanx, from cross-bow 
to gunpowder, from torpedo to 
atom bomb,—the invention, devel- 
opment and discarding of each of 
these techniques one after another. 

Then again, I thank God that His 
Church has not been so transitory, 
but rather has remained steadily 
intact as was promised. And, for 
each of those fliers in the planes 
above us can be offered up a prayer 
that God’s will be done in bringing 
each to Him. For that is the objec- 
tive, the salvation of souls, which 
characterizes our labors, whether 
spiritual or physical. We, in this 
cloister, feel that we can do more 
toward achieving His purpose by 
working within these walls than in 
the outside world with all its dis- 
tractions. 

So it is that stock market fluctu- 
ations, weather reports, and details 
of the day’s happenings are readily 
foregone. To be sure, it takes time 
to accustom oneself not to having 
the play-by-play reports of news- 
paper and radio, but really they 
would distract from rather than 
increase the fervor of our prayers. 
The weekly and monthly periodi- 
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cals keep us very well informed 
and at a much smaller investment 
of time and emotional strain. 


I. has been a revelation to see how 
many people who come on visiting 
Sunday inspired by sheer curiosity, 
or to express their sympathy for one 
who has “renounced the world,” 
return to see more. Their attention 
is arrested by this wondrous spirit 
and way of living which is opera- 
tive within hearing distance of a 
great highway; is to be found in 
almost any part of the world; has 
been so for centuries; and is so 
little known. 

An elderly aunt, wanting to pro- 
tect me from a step which she 
feared I would regret, came on the 
first Sunday afternoon to expostu- 
late, and has returned at every op- 
portunity since to see if I’m not yet 
tiring of the clothes, or wanting to 
step on the accelerator, or take 
another big trip. She now reports 
to relatives that “apparently she’s 
going to stick if they’ll keep her.” 

Former roommates of under- 
graduate days, students, fellow 
workers of early teaching years 
and in the Red Cross,—they come 
for so many reasons, one of the 
most frequent being to ask for 
prayers. 

While the days are crowded full 
and to overflowing with a rapid 
succession of devotions, household 
duties, classes and study, it is sheer 
joy to find opportunity for the first 
time in twenty-five years to renew 
acquaintance with the piano — 
sandwiching into fifteen minute in- 
tervals a considerable amount of 
Bach and Mozart —on the theory 
that each of us should have some 
skill or hobby for her own benefit 
as well as that of the Community. 

To be sure, I could probably have 
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done as much out in the world but 
it wouldn’t have seemed worth 
while to pay for instruction and 
there was insufficient incentive to 
practice on my own. Here are to be 
found both instruction and encour- 
agement. 

Having enjoyed years of physical 
freedom to travel and move about 
at will, of trying always to live on a 
hilltop commanding any view af- 
forded by the locality, I was fully 
prepared to feel curbed, and per- 
haps oppressed by a sense of en- 
closure. On the contrary, however, 
the vision through high chapel 
windows across the Cloister Court, 
of candle glow from the altar dur- 
ing the period of Forty-Hours’ De- 
votion is more exalting than a sun- 
set across the Hudson or even that 
of a ship leaving the Golden Gate 
for the Orient. 


As I look back now on those years 
of constant movement they seem to 
have been characterized by restless, 
unfocused energy which resulted in 
flitting from pinnacle to pinnacle. 
I truly believe that now that energy 
is being directed toward the objec- 
tive for which God created man, 
union with Himself, and that there 
will no longer be desire for new 
outlets. 

Inside these walls I am finding 
release from numerous distracting 
and time-consuming _trivialities, 
support in seeking means to learn 
about and try to respond to God’s 


will for us. In short, I am finding 
opportunity to live as actively as 
ever before but to focus on Him 
Who, after all, is our reason for 
being. Each day has opened up 
new vistas. My horizons have ex- 
tended immeasurably and I am 
humbly grateful to God for bring- 
ing me to these open gates that I 
might find out what lies inside. 

If it should develop that for any 
now unforeseen reason it is a part 
of the Divine Plan that I should not 
remain, I can again pass through 
them, without having to leap over 
any wall, taking with me _ the 
knowledge gained within of how 
many people there are on the out- 
side who “care,” and fortified by 
an experience which is applicable 
whether one is outside or within 
the gates. 

I should indeed begrudge again 
spending much time or energy on 
the multiplicity of trivia which be- 
set a person of the world, but 
wherever one lives in God’s world 
he must also be of it. Certainly it 
takes a strong person and very spe- 
cial graces to combine successfully 
the spiritual cravings and material 
demands which operate in the 
world at large, but if I should have 
to leave, I am sure that with God’s 
help, I can live more adequately, 
more nearly in accordance with 
His plan than before glimpsing this 
cloistered life. It is nevertheless my 
prayer that for me these gates have 
served as a one-way passage. 
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In Terra Deserta 


By Sister MARIE MICHAEL KEANE, S.S.J. 


Oor of my Egypt Thou hast called me, Lord, 
Away from my idols, 

Away from the fleshpots and the bricks and straw, 
From the proud buildings and the alien crowds, 
Away from toiling under many masters, 

Lord, Thou hast called. 


Lord, I have slain the sacrificial lamb 

And signed my doorpost; 

I have partaken of the roasted flesh 

And bitter herbs, 

Girded, staff in hand at Thy command. 

Out of my Egypt Thou hast called me, Lord; 
Lo, I have come. 


Now am I in the desert on the wa 
Trackless wilderness. 

I have pressed onward in resurgent longing, 
Thirsting for Thee in oh, how many ways. 
There have been tokens of Thy care for me: 
Divided sea, and water from the rock, 

And daily manna. 


Lord, the way is strange, 

And there has been no sign of nearer advent 

To Promised Land, flowing with milk and honey. 
Memories cling of small delights, known ways 
Back in my Egypt.— 

Lord, speak loud again! 

O let Thy covenant shine clear in cloud 

And shaft of fire by night! 














Communist Influence on the Arts 


By GREGOR MARTIN 


Tne year 1935 ushered in that 
period which I should like to call 
“Soviet Art.” Regimentation of the 
arts really began in earnest but was 
slow in reaching the monstrous pro- 
portions it has today because of the 
interruption caused by war. At this 
time, winds of discussion, criticism 
and satire were blowing freely, im- 
possible today under the Kremlin’s 
deadly policing of the arts. 

Stalin’s tastes are to a large de- 
gree responsible for the pitiful state 
of affairs in all fields of Soviet art. 
His tastes are a savage combina- 
tion of Soviet purposefulness and 
patriotism and mid-Victorian re- 
spectability. Adultery, unmarried 
motherhood, drunkenness, or any 
form of immorality is branded as 
bourgeois vulgarity unworthy of the 
Soviet man. Yet, a few years ago 
Russia was a country known for its 
“free love.” 

During the last war Stalin and his 
army leaders did not think it un- 
worthy of the Soviet man, when 
going into the enemy country, to 
extinguish the picturesque ideal of 
motherhood in the raping of girls 
and women until they died by thou- 
sands or were stricken with disease 
resulting from such treatment. 

In its self-centeredness—self-suf- 
ficiency but by no means self-satis- 


fied or self-critical elements, one 
may find the special problem that 
Soviet music has to cope with and 
its exclusive preoccupation with 
finding the solution. The problem 
was posed by the government— 
music for the people; not music 
for intellectuals, for thosé highly 
trained ears and_ sophisticated 
tastes. Soviet music must be lyrical 
and melodious. It must be an ex- 
pression of real feeling, and of a 
joyous, heroic or optimistic spirit 
rather than a personal, subjective 
brooding. 


Bovex though the pipers are paid 
enormous sums for their composi- 
tions, conditions are quite foreign 
to our conception of the circum- 
stances in which a creative artist 
should work. We know this crip- 
pling restraint has had its influence 
upon such talented musicians as 
Knipper' and Khachaturian and 
many others. Yet, the Russian 
mind loves a problem and this must 
be a very congenial one to the Soviet 
musician. 

In 1920-22 the Russian classical 
music tradition was seriously as- 
sailed when the militant and tri- 
umphant proletariat began to liqui- 
date all bourgeois art and tended 
to regard Tchaikovsky, Borodin 
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and Rimski-Korsakov as too satu- 
rated with “Western” flavor. 


Tux “NEP period” as it was called, 
was in some respects Soviet music’s 
golden age. It reached its end with 
the launching of the First Five Year 
Plan in which writers and artists 
of every kind were expected to col- 
laborate. Since 1932 in particular, 
when Stalin coined the phrase “So- 
viet Realism,” writers and artists 
have been given an ideal epitomized 
in this phrase, even though Kalinin 
admitted in the year 1939: 

“What is socialist realism? This 
is not clear. Perhaps it is the repro- 
duction of Russian patriotism and 
of a socialism as it is in life, not in 
books. This real socialism is some- 
times awkward but this should not 
deter the author and painters. The 
final formula is that to be a social- 
ist realist one must love the father- 
land (even though the love is ser- 
vile) and have full command of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory (but Stalin 
would much prefer ‘Stalinist the- 
ory’)” (Pravda, June 10, 1939). 

JBoviet art’s aim must not reflect 
life-alone but direct it; it must be 
proletarian, comprehensible to the 
masses. Although “Soviet realism” 
could be defined and practiced in 
literature, its embodiment in music 
was much more problematic — so 
much so that to this day no one is 
sure just what “Soviet realism” in 
music really is. 

A Soviet composer who has lis- 
tened to “advanced” modern music 
has done so at his own risk, for if 
his system assimilates any of its in- 
fluence his only chance is to get it 
out of his bones as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

From the readings I have covered, 
my conclusions are these: Art of 
any kind whether painting, poetry, 
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architecture, sculpture or music is 
built on the heritage of years as 
embodied in all peoples. Each per- 
son is a bearer of ideas from whom 
others buy new images. Today, 
however, Russia’s artists are stag- 
nant because of their solitary con- 
finement. Of all the musicians 
Prokofiev seems to be the only one 
in Russia today who has any con- 
tact with Western civilization. 
Thus the reason for his unpopu- 
larity in Soviet circles. 

The great Russian scientists, ar- 
tists and critics have fled their “‘be- 
loved Russia” to find a haven where 
their thoughts can be free. Those 
who remain in Russia are prison- 
ers of their country. The Soviet 
people have created outstanding 
works of art despite regimentation 
and control, but they are few and 
far between. 

Can artists of a country become 
masters in their art with a three to 
six year preparation and, mind you 
—no education along that line pre- 
vious to their entrance into a con- 
servatory? 


| says: “In music as in 
letters there have been tremendous 
achievements in width, so to speak, 
but not in depth. The incessant 
political interference and surveil- 
lance, the constant critical prod- 
ding, the direct or implied threat 
of loss of income, keep undermin- 
ing the creative effort of the great 
Soviet composers. A music confer- 
ence called by the Central Commit- 
tee in 1948 castigated the works of 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Khacha- 
turian and others. Immediately 
after this conference the works of 
these composers were omitted from 
most concert programs.” 

The Kremlin is really interested 
in music, cinema, theater, and art 















only as weapons in the war which 
Russia is carrying on throughout 
the world at this time. In April 
following the January conference, 
a number of composers including 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Miaskov- 
sky, Popov, and Muradeli, failed to 
acknowledge their “musical” mis- 
takes or else gave their apologies in 
an unsatisfactory manner. 

The silences and apologies were 
interpreted by the Party as a “con- 
tinuation of a line of deliberate in- 
dividualism, condemned by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party, opposition to the collective 
will, and unwillingness to enter the 
mainstream of basic democratic 
and realistic Soviet art.” 

The outcome? Shostakovich 
again apologized for his work. 
Prokofiev and Miaskovsky, two of 
the three greatest living Soviet com- 
posers, ignored the Congress. The 
latter, old, sick and heartbroken 
has withdrawn from the music 
circle, while the former appeased 
the wrath of the Congress by send- 
ing a diplomatic letter, praising a 
decree of the Central Committee on 
music, wre? 

A contrast of Prokofiev with 
Shostakovich will not prove un- 
helpful here in aiding us to under- 
stand the plight of sincere men. 
Prokofiev is an incomparable mas- 
ter of his art. He is a man pos- 
sessing great confidence in himself, 
very cynical by nature and inter- 
ested in nothing but his music. 

He is utterly indifferent to praise 
or blame except as it affects his in- 
come, which helps him in the up- 
keep of his beautiful home on the 
banks of the Moskva River. His 


compositions are results of a con- 
stant jotting. down of every mel- 
ody or phrase which plays upon 
his ear. 
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Shostakovich, a great musician— 
maybe Russia’s greatest living ar- 
tist—possesses none of the cynical 
indifference and confidence of Pro- 
kofiev. At thirty-nine years of age 
he resembles a young school boy. 
He is a sincere Soviet patriot and 
when criticized by the Kremlin, 
feels he has failed as a good Soviet 
citizen and composer. When con- - 
fessing his sin of “formalism” and 
falling under the influence of the 
decadent bourgeois “West,” there 
is no hollowness of hypocrisy about 
him. 

He was most sincere when he 
said at the Composers’ Congress: “I 
know the Party is right, I know that 
the Party wishes me well, and that 
1 must search and find concrete cre- 
ative roads which will lead me to- 
ward a realistic Soviet people’s art. 
It would be impossible for me not 
to look for such roads because I am 
a Soviet artist. I must and I want 
to find a way into the hearts of the 
Soviet people.” 

In 1939 when his Fifth Sym- 
phony was completed, the Bolshe- 
viks credited themselves for his 
success. They said, “Our criticism 
helped him to see the light.” But 
we know he saw the light despite 
that criticism. His genius, youth, 
classical and modern music back- 
ground helped him in seeing the 
light and not the Party which has 
placed an iron curtain between him 
and the world which acclaims and 
needs him. 


Rew the Soviet leaders fearful of 
his becoming too popular? All his 
works composed since 1940 inter- 
pret war and this particular period. 
Even his gay and frivolous sound- 
ing Ninth Symphony assumes emo- 
tions of grief and tragedy if listened 
to carefully. 
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So let us close our description of 
this composer with the words and 
impression that Shostakovich is one 
of the loneliest men in the whole 
world because being the genius of 
his age, despite his patriotism, he 
cannot help remaining true to him- 
self. 

And so a Soviet composer, artist 
or critic, in perfecting his work 
must do it for the people, his peo- 
ple, the people of the U.S.S.R. If it 
means anything to the people of 
other lands, it must not concern 
him. Even when the material as- 
pect of publication is considered, 
the State is more concerned about 
meeting the vast home demands 
than pushing its wares on foreign 
markets except in so far as is neces- 
sary for propaganda purposes. 


Ano now what has this to do with 
our twentieth-century art? Before 
the first World War, the music of 
Russia was Well on its way to be- 
coming the most important single 
influence in the development of 
Western twentieth - century music. 
The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
increased this influence as Commu- 
nism became aan international force. 

Since then Soviet Russia’s per- 
verted idea of civilization, her so- 
called culture has been making its 
way gradually into the marrow of 
almost every country. Europe and 
Asia are feeling it by bloodshed and 
persecution; America by her ex- 
treme gullibility has endorsed it. 
This has been achieved primarily 
through personal contacts, the 
press, and art. These have been 
the wires which have transmitted 
and are transmitting her propa- 
ganda. 

We didn’t realize how much Rus- 
sia really used our front porch un- 
til the big fuss about Communism 
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among our people who are in the 
movie business. 


Harxwooo has been a forum for 
every pro-Communist writer, actor 
and director for the greater part of 
the last decade. The ambitious 
newcomer always got a good job if 
his attendance at mass meetings of 
the numerous Communist organiza- 
tions was satisfactory. But the 
turning-point came when the “un- 
friendly ten” tried to defend their 
un-American activities and met 
their Waterloo. But even though 
they squealed loud and furious, 
kicked long and high, the Motion 
Picture Producers’ Association 
through their president, Eric John- 
son, gave the “unfriendly ten” no- 
tice that they no longer would be 
needed by any of its affiliates. 

The ball game between perform- 
ers and Communists in the radiv 
world ended in 1948 in favor of “our 
true American performers.” When 
the game commenced the poor per- 
formers had been black-listed be- 
cause they failed to appreciate or 
make use of “Party contacts” to 
start their ball rolling! 

Then, nasty little words began to 
circulate around the big radio and 
television field such as “so and so” 
is too busy to play this inning or he 
is too hard to work with, or he’s 
too tired to play. Anyway he 
doesn’t work for regular A.F.R.A. 
scale pay. Of course it was untrue 
but nevertheless the performer's 
engagements became rare. 


‘Tu opposing team were fellows 


on the white-list. When they first 
signed up on the team they willing- 
y joined the “liberal or progres- 
sive” circles on Broadway or Radio 
Row. In the Win-the-Peace con- 
ference they delighted in being ad- 
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mitted as members even though 
they were endorsing Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

Then too, they became regular 
fellows and married “Commie” girls 
who gladly encouraged them in 
sponsoring Communist fronts. 
Their names appeared in sponsor 
groups such as Stage for Action, 
Peoples’ Radio Foundation, Inc., 
Theater Arts Committee. In the 
Red May Day parade they allowed 
their names to be used along with 
other screen and radio stars like 
Ed. €hodorov, Clifford Odets and 
Arnaud d’Usseau, José Ferrer, Uta 
Hagen and Libby Holman. They 
did not know that they were doing 
“Commie” propaganda work: they 
merely wished to be “advanced” or 
“progressive.” 


Tus type may never become real 
members of the party. They are 
just kept “under Party discipline.” 
They are never permitted to know 
all the Party’s strategy and tactics 
in radio. They are aware that Peo- 
ple’s Radio. Foundation, Inc., Voice 
of Freedom are “Commie” fronts. 

And so we are not surprised to 
find in radio’s list of celebrities the 
following names of people who 
have been cited in public records as 
having been interested and asso- 
ciated with Communistic propa- 
ganda or front. All these names 
are listed in Red Channels: 

Directors or Producers: Hi 
Brown, William M. Sweets, Charles 
Irving, William N. Robson, Mitchell 
Grayson, Norman Corwin. 

Guest Stars: John Garfield, Lee J. 
Cobb, Edward G. Robinson, José 
Ferrer, Uta Hagen, Zero Mostel, 
Larry Adler, Paul Draper, Mady 
Christians, Elliot Sullivan. 

Actors: Sam Wanamaker, Paul 
Stewart, Paul Mann, Robert de 
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Koven, Will Geer, Philip Loeb, Joe 
Julian, Edith Atwater, Minerva 
Pious, Hester Sondergaard, Donna 
Keath, Adelaide Klein, Martin Wolf- 
son, Leon Janney, Charles Irving 
(who also was a producer, director 
and announcer). 

Singers: Oscar Brand, Burl Ives. 

Music: Aaron Copland, Artie 
Shaw. 

Writers: Norman Corwin, Shirley 
Graham, Arnold Perl, Walter Bern- 
stein, Peter Lyon, Millard Lampell. 


Oxy one century has passed since 
Chadaiev expressed himself so 
boldly concerning Russia’s melan- 
choly past and promising future. 
Within this time Russia has made 
greater strides than in the entire 
preceding thousand years and has 
emerged as a spiritual and intellec- 
tual force of world significance. 

But do we call her doctrine spir- 
itual, when we recognize the satanic 
character which guides it? Is she 
really intellectual, when her actions 
and methods and penalties proffered 
are barbaric in nature, even below 
brute instinct? Her literature, mu- 
sic, drama, cinema, ballet as well as 
her scientific, political, and eco- 
nomic thought have attained vast 
stature and are playing a consid- 
erable role in the shaping of the 
modern mind. But let us not 
forget she has exiled her real scien- 
tists, musicians, and artists, or re- 
cast them in her “socialistic real- 
ism.” Dostoevski, Musorgski and 
Tchaikovsky, Mendeleev and Ravlov, 
Staislavsky and Chaliapin, Eisen- 
stein and Pudovkin may be all prod- 
ucts of this one century—but dead 
men tell no tales and men alive in 
Russia today dare not whisper those 
words which would be spoken if 
the threat of death were not sealing 
their lips. 





Mass Repplier 
of Philadelphia 


By 


FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 


Wirn the last manuscript which 
Agnes Repplier contributed to the 
Atlantic came a brief note which 
was her matter-of-fact and unas- 
suming valedictory: “This is shorter 
than I intended, but I was too tired 
to write more. I think I may be 
too tired ever to send you anything 
else again. But Lord knows I have 
written plenty.” Her essay, which 
appeared in the issue of January, 
1940, was entitled “The Brothers 
Housman”; it was a portrait which 
preferred the dramatist’s amiable 
libel on Victoria over the mortu- 
ary musings of “A Shropshire Lad.” 

There is no sign of the weariness 
that beset Miss Repplier’s. eighty- 
five years. She is as wise and bal- 
anced in her choices as ever, and 
still the tranquil keeper of her own 
honest premises. And this is a tri- 
umphant thing for an oraculan lady 
half as old as the Republic: to have 
grown old so gracefully that not a 
whit of her fine, candid freedom 
was lost; that in the last days of 
her career she stood free even from 
the galvanized gesture of an earlier 


success. She was one of the great 
independent spirits of our time. 

For close on seventy years she 
worked with monotonous brilliance 
in a form which she saw become 
almost an anachronism—the per- 
sonal essay. And though she had 
written in 1918, as an office of 
friendship, a memoir of the Phila- 
delphia surgeon whose skill had 
lifted the doom of cancer that dark- 
ened her middle years, it was to- 
ward the end of her life that she 
entered the field of historical biogra- 
phy, like Cato learning Greek at 
eighty. 

It is a matter of interesting con- 
jecture whether she would have suc- 
ceeded as well in the writing of fic- 
tion, though she herself did not 
doubt the wisdom of the advice that 
deterred her, nor her own inability 
for the road not taken. 





Francis Sweeney, $.J., an Instructor at 
Boston College, is the author of Baroque 
Moment, a book of poems, and a biography 
of St. Bernardine Realino, S.J., to. be pub- 
lished in the fall, a chapter of which ap- 
peared in our pages in July, 1947. 
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When she was twenty, Father 
Isaac Hecker, the founder of the 
Paulist Fathers and of THE CaTH- 
oLic WoRLD, gave her writing the 
direction it was to take for sixty 
years: “Your stories are uncon- 
scious reflections of the books you 
have read. You are essentially a 
bookish person, and you must travel 
along your appointed path if you 
are going to get anywhere.” 

“But what am I to write?” Agnes 
asked. 

“Essays,” Hecker answered; and 
so ended the spate of Graustarkian 
stories and mild verse which she 
had been publishing. Her endur- 
ing success as an essayist justified 
the advice, although the sibylline 
assurance that could pronounce so 
confidently on the prospects of a 
girl of twenty may make us mar- 
vel, and be grateful that Ellen 
Glasgow and Edith Wharton lacked 
such a counselor. 

For a pupil at. a convent school 
in the ’sixties, independence was 
not a virtue to be encouraged. 
Thirty-five years later Agnes could 
write with nostalgic affection of the 
“sweet absurdities” of Eden Hall, 
but to a spirited child of fourteen, 
scenting tyranny in every breeze 
that blew through the cloister, it 
was intolerable to submit to many 
useful but unexplained regulations. 
Her rebellion was all the more dis- 
concerting because of her popular- 
ity and force of character. 

After two years, the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart dismissed her. 
She lasted a year and a half at a day 
school conducted by Miss Agnes 
Irwin, later dean of Radcliffe, be- 
fore her defiance of her teachers 
brought a second dismissal. She 
was through with school forever. 

So at sixteen, loving books and be- 
ginning to test the laborious pleas- 
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ures of writing, she was left to com- 
plete her education at home. The 
failure of her father’s coal business 
sharpened her motives for compo- 
sition, and she began to submit sto- 
ries and poems to the Philadelphia 
newspapers and to THE CATHOLIC 
WonrLp. 

Besides Father Hecker’s advice, 
she found a strong incentive to 
achievement in rivalry with Eliza- 
beth Robbins Pennell, who had been 
her closest friend at Eden Hall. In- 
deed, sixty years later, a distance 
at which facts have sometimes be- 
come compressed into viable anec- 
dote, she told reporters at her cus- 
tomary birthday press conference 
that she had begun to write because 
of envy of Elizabeth, who had in- 
vaded the Atlantic with a piece 
called, “Mischief in the Middle 
Ages.” 


T xovcx Agnes Repplier’s essays 
have the ease and brightness of the 
clever conversation which was one 
of her best pleasures in life, they 
were written at the cost of a con- 
tinual outlay of wearisome effort. 
The carefully engineered draft was 
revised word by word, for Miss 
Repplier well understood the first 
law of authorship: that writing is 
a matter not only of creation but 
of redemption as well. 

“Every sentence is a matter of 
supreme importance to me,” she 
once wrote, and she held her 
phrases in her hand like semi- 
precious stones, letting the sunlight 
engage fleck and flaw. She utilized 
the resources of language without 
embarrassment, holding her course 
midway between a skittish fear of 
the commonplace and a weakness 
for the fossilized bon mot. She 
never stuffed a fuzzy idea into the 
mold of a cliché. 
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Her first Atlantic essay, “Children 
Past and Present,” was of the pat- 
tern that became the familiar ma- 
trix of her work. A proposition or 
theme is announced, and then illus- 
trated or confirmed by a cloud of 
historical witnesses summoned 
from a vast reading experience. In 
this early essay, the proposition is: 
“The children of today are favored 
beyond their knowledge, and cer- 
tainly far beyond their deserts.” 

From English and French history 
and literature thirty-one instances 
of stern training or downright sav- 
agery toward children are recount- 
ed. There is some doubt in these 
early essays as to whether the 
writer valued the theme for the in- 
stances or the instances for the 
theme. It is an exacting genre, this 
summoning of a thought, a com- 
ment on loss or change, a compari- 
son of old ways and new, casting it 
like a stone into the pool of history 
and surrounding it with widening 
circles of incident. It is a rare 
talent that can manage it with con- 
sistent balance and vigor of judg- 
ment avoiding all suspicion of eru- 
dite display. 

We are now witnessing the de- 
cadence of the age of anecdote, 
when radio script writers keep pre- 
posterous numbers of jokes on file, 
and public clowns take in one an- 
other’s washing. But Agnes Rep- 
plier was a raconteur straight out of 
Augustan times. It was her method 
of measuring the present on the 
yardstick of the past. “It is with 
the help of history,” she wrote, 
“that we balance our mental ac- 
counts.” Her nuggets of anecdote 
are mined in the common mother- 
lode of European history yet they 
glance and glow with a color and 
hardness that make them engaging 
curiosa in themselves. 
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In her life of Dr. J. William 
White, when she recounts the op- 
position of his family to his enter- 
ing the “overcrowded profession” 
of medicine, she observes: “Peter 
the Great doubtless considered that 
the two lawyers whom he permitted 
to practice in his empire over- 
crowded it, and so hanged one of 
them.” ' 


i. is a noteworthy fact that though 
her social criticism’s bill of particu- 
lars became longer as the years went 
on, and the issues graver upon | 
which she summoned _history’s 
show of hands, yet until she en- 
tered the field of historical biogra- 
phy she wrote of religion hardly at 
all. All her life she rejoiced in the 
tranquil practice of her childhood 
faith, yet to the end she remained 
what she had been at Eden Hall, “a 
pious Ronan Catholic child with a 
distaste for polemics.” 

Religious tolerance came easy to 
her, as racial tolerance did not. She 
who disliked reformers, who de- 
tested intemperate enthusiasm and 
quoted at the head of one of her 
essays Talleyrand’s cynical counsel: 
“Surtout, pas de zéle,”—it was be- 
yond her to use her great gifts to 
urge her beliefs on others. 

She remarked once that being a 
Catholic had never offered the 
slightest obstacle to her literary ca- 
reer, perhaps not realizing that she 
herself had not raised the issue, 
and that in her, Catholicism stood 
clear of its contemporary Ameri- 
can adjuncts: a kind of ghetto com- 
plex, and the worst artistic taste 
since Prussian barok. 


As an essayist, her main interests 
were in times and _ personalities 
alien to Catholicism, and the age 
she called her “chosen period,” her 


















“happy half-century,” was England 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, when Catholicism was 
at its lowest ebb since the Danish 
invasions. Yet when the rare oc- 
casion came, her writing offered 
unmistakable gleams of the star of 
faith that guided her life. In the 
foreword which she contributed to 
the Reverend Cornelius J. Holland’s 
book, His Reverence —His Day’s 
Work, there is a luminous passage 
on confession: 

“The sacrament of penance is 
the field in which the light of Di- 
vine Guidance oftenest asserts. it- 
self. Every thoughtful Catholic has 
realized more than once in his life 
that the wisdom of the priest in the 
confessional bears no relation to 
his general knowledge or intelli- 
gence. He is wiser than himself, 
and it is well for his penitent that 
this is so, for to him belongs the 
deep discouragement which an in- 
timate acquaintance with human 
nature drags in its wake.” 


Bes unsentimental mind was not 
impressed by ‘polemics against dog- 
matism, the ghastly warlock which 
is supposed to frighten all intellec- 
tual gestation into miscarriage. Yet 
her religion was no barrier to free- 
ranging inquiry. “To cheat our- 
selves intellectually,” she wrote, 
“that we may save ourselves spirit- 
ually, is unworthy of the creature 
that man is meant to be.” 

In a biographical note in his 
Atlantic Harvest, Ellery Sedgwick 
sights off a dimension of experience 
in Agnes Repplier’s life of which 
there is no evidence in her writ- 
ings: “Perhaps Miss Repplier could 
not write so well had she not suf- 
fered. The ills of life have been 
heaped tumultuously upon her, but 
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her religion is proof against them.” 
Reticence about her personal life 
made the work of George Stewart 
Stokes, her only biographer, diffi- 
cult and inconclusive, and turned 
her single essay in autobiography 
and the sketches collected for In 
Our Convent Days into charming 
reminiscences of her friends. 


Tue three subjects of her histori- 
cal biographies—a Jesuit explorer, 
an Ursuline nun, a Franciscan mis- 
sionary — were considered not as 
religious personalities but as mem- 
orable characters, for like Carlyle 
she made character the measure of 
history: “The only thing which 
permanently triumphs is character, 
the only thing to which the soul of 
man reacts is the goodness which 
cannot be denied.” 

It is characteristic of her breadth 
of view that she ended the epic of 
Pére Marquette, hewn out of the 
vast quarry of the Jesuit Relations, 
with quotations from Marcus Au- 
relius and Epictetus, and that in 
her foreword to Walter George 
Smith’s life of Father Fidelis of the 
Cross she compared the labors of 
the Passionist to those of John 
Wesley. ‘ 

Her last achievement in biogra- 
phy, like her first, was a life of one 
of her devoted circle of friends in 
Philadelphia. It is unfortunate that 
she could write so engagingly, in 
asides in her essays, of Seville and 
Amboise and Genezzano, and the 
seven “imperceptible” hills of Rome, 
and then make a history of Phila- 
delphia the nearest she came to a 
dull book. 

Yet according to her standards 
of history-in-character, the truer 
record of her city was the lives of 
its people, and she has made two 
lively and highly readable books 
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out of her memoirs of Dr. White 
and Agnes Irwin. They were widely 
diverse characters, the famous sur- 
geon who made a cult of rugged 
exercise, the brilliant teacher who 
had excluded Agnes from her 
school and apparently never re- 
gretted the decision during their 
lifelong friendship. 

“She was an intellectual whose 
mental processes were ruthlessly 
clear, and whose words cut like a 
knife,” was Miss Repplier’s esti- 
mate of her teacher. Her “austerity 


of mind and speech,” her aversion 


to sentimentality and pose were 
wholly admirable, yet she was not 
completely prepared for the re- 
sponsibility of teaching “the some- 
thing between a child and a woman 
which is a girl .. . It calls for under- 
standing, which Miss Irwin gave it; 
patience, which she too often de- 
nied it; and a little praise to nour- 
ish self-esteem without which it is 
a defenseless creature.” 


Pacrneson JosePH J. REILLY has 
braved the hazards of assigning lit- 
erary paternities by calling Miss 
Repplier “a daughter of Addison.” 
Perhaps she was; there are many 


family resemhlances. Perhaps she 
was Montaigne’s daughter, or 
Lamb’s; I think she was Walter 
Scott’s adoring niece and the ad- 
miring aunt of Philip Guedalla. And 
1 know that somehow in the unac- 
knowledged and blundering births 
of schoolteaching she inherited her 
teacher’s reverence for history: 
“No one ever felt its sanctity 
and its immense seriousness more 
deeply than did Agnes Irwin. She 
knew that—apart from its abiding 
interest—it is the one absolute es- 
sential in education, the one and 
only thing that enables us to under- 
stand our own time, our own na- 
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tional life, and the human beings 
(products of centuries of history) 
who surround us.” 


One experience in history class 
left its bruise. Miss Repplier does 
not identify herself, but her biog- 
rapher vouches for the fact that it 
was she who was the victim of her 
teacher’s sardonic humor. Miss 
Irwin had asked who the parents 
of James I. were, and Agnes Rep- 
plier answered: “I know that Queen 
Elizabeth -was his mother, and I did 
know who was his father, but I 
have forgotten.” 

“I wish you would try and recol- 
lect,” Miss Irwin said with savage 
gentleness. “It would throw an in- 
teresting light on history.” 

Agnes Irwin died in December, 
1914. Shortly before her death she 
said anxiously to Agnes Repplier: 
“You will always do what you can 
for the cause, won’t you? I know 
it seems to you so little as to be 
hardly worth the doing. But it is 
at least the raising of a voice, and 
someone listens.” 


Tux cause was the entrance of the 
United States into the World War, 
and Agnes Repplier’s support of it 
was indeed the raising of a voice: 
there is an unwonted shrillness in 
the essays she wrote during the 
years of America’s neutrality. For 
the present the ruffs and farthin- 
gales of anecdote were laid aside 
and she relied only on a straight 
and bitter logic for the dynamism 
of her polemics against the Ger- 
mans. 

One cannot read these national 
sermons without some _ regret. 
Granted the justice of her conclu- 
sion, the lines of her argument lay 
in unaccustomed places. She, of all 
skeptical people, had fallen for the 















myth of racial solidarity; she did 
not understand, as many of her fel- 
low Americans did not realize dur- 
ing World War II, that Germany 
was not totally depraved, but rather 
that the majority of the nation 
could acquiesce in a trusteeship of 
conscience called Fuehrerprinzip. 


T uere were flaws also in her atti- 
tude toward purely national af- 
fairs. Her views on the rights of 
labor were archaic; she had the 
nativist’s impatience with the back- 
wardness and selfish hopes of im- 
migrants; since nature had given 
her some of the masculine fiber St. 
Teresa looked for in her nuns, she 
was impatient with the vagaries of 
women, particularly with their 
widely held belief that they were 
more moral creatures than men. 
The antics of militant feminists 
filled her with a bitter amusement. 

When she wrote on domestic 
issues during the ’twenties, her ink 
still had its acid, but she had recov- 
ered her sunny urbanity when she 
composed her historical biographies 
at the end of that decade and the 
beginning of the next. 

Her genius was in its gracious 
flower again in To Think of Tea, a 
sort of tea-time history of England 
and a tribute to her favorite social 
sacrament, just as she had recorded 
her embarrassing affection for cats 
in The Fireside Sphinx and the 
much - anthologized essay, “Agrip- 
pina.” 

In 1936 she published Jn Pursuit 
of Laughter, in which she had 
gathered some anecdote - brimmed 
chapters on man as a laughing ani- 
mal. And for the first time, for 
one reader at least, the inexhausti- 
ble flood of instances and stories 
begins to grow wearisome. 


MISS REPPLIER OF PHILADELPHIA 
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In her last book, Eight Decades, 
with the titular essay which is her 
nearest approach to autobiography, 
she collected sixteen other pieces 
which she considered her best 
work. It is noteworthy that she did 
not include any of the anti-neutral- 
ity essays. Three of the pieces cho- 
sen are “Horace,” “The Virtuous 
Victorian,” and “Living in History.” 
Professor Reilly says of them: “If 
I had national authority over higher 
education I should require those 
three essays to be learned by heart 
as a prerequisite for a degree.” If 
after memorizing, or merely read- 
ing them, the undergraduate should 
aspire to meet Agnes Repplier in 
the “massive and costly” abode of 
her genius, he might read Eight 
Decades in its entirety, as well as 
In Our Convent Days, Mére Marie 
of the Ursilines, and her first vol- 
ume, Books and Men, which she 
published at her own expense in 
1888. It would be an enriching and 
strengthening experience, and one 
that would further, in the mysteri- 
ous measure in which the best books 
further, the onset of maturity. 


Curstenton’s comment on Ber- 
nard Shaw might have been writ- 
ten of Agnes Repplier: she wrote 
hardly a line of poetry in her life. 
Her gifts were those of the middle- 
aged, for she was essentially an 
adult genius as Louise Imogen 
Guiney, a genuine poet and a less 
successful essayist, was a juvenile 
one. At the end of her foreword to 
Miss Guiney’s Collected Letters, 
Miss Repplier wrote a wistful sen- 
tence which applied to her own 
writings as well, even at the age of 
eighty-five when she called the Lord 
to witness that she had written 
plenty: “Old age she never knew.” 


Chalk on Mary’s Sleeve 


By Sister MAry FAITH ScHusTER, O.S.B. 


Worn one remark she does it, my 
little freshman girl standing at the 
the corner of my desk during the 
noon hour. 

“My cousin went to be a Carme- 
lite Sister. She said as long as she 
was going to be a nun she might as 
well join a strict order.” 

Papers are piled high on my desk. 
Textbooks in English, algebra, re- 
ligion, shorthand, vie with one an- 
other in brightness of color. The 
plan for the next school paper sticks 
out from under the stack of re- 
turned report cards. My watch 
says that in just five minutes the 
entire forty-three will be scram- 
bling to their places and the “Old 
Enemy” and I will begin our con- 
test for the glorious life within each 
freshman heart. 

I look up from behind the stack 
of afternoon’s work and say to the 
unsuspecting little villain who has 
stirred up the old hunger in my 
heart: “Yes, it’s wonderful to give 
one’s whole heart to God.” 

But she has done it again, awak- 
ened that old ache within me. 
Where is the vindication in the plan 
of God for the teaching Sister, that 
personality whose soul longs to be 
with the Lord of glory in the tre- 
mendous joy of pouring out the 
heart like water before Him, and 


who yet must be a creature of 
frowns and smiles, of concealed 
headaches and tortured worries 
about whether or not Jim or Joe 
will remember the lines of his play 
part in the county dramatic fes- 
tival? 

Little girl, standing at my desk 
corner, your teacher wants a halo, 
too. She is not satisfied with the 
“Fine dramatic production, Sister!” 
when the spring class play is over, 
nor is her deepest grief the pain 
caused by, “I hate to say this, Sis- 
ter, but I don’t think your school 
adequately prepared my son for his 
college work. He got a ‘D’ in 
rhetoric this semester!” 


: must be a reason for be- 
ing for all of us, the long files of 
black habits and black veils march- 
ing into parish churches for the 
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reluctant ushering in of a Monday 
morning. And the justification for 
our being must have something to 
do with the high pure plane upon 
which the soul meets God, for it 
was to reach that plane that we 
donned the black and white. 

There must be an explanation in 
the plan of God for the Order we’ve 
entered, whose chief strictness 
seems to be: “Seek God in the midst 
of men; enter into solitude of heart 
facing forty children every hour. 
Taste singleness of heart in the 
midst of seeming compromise. Give 
your pupils the-wine of God’s strong 
life, the deep tender current of the 
love of the Mystical Body—and dare 
to meet the educational require- 
ments of your State.” 


I auxx there is a sanctity for us 
as pure as that which rests coolly 
and securely in the halls of a Car- 
melite cloister, as that which makes 
joyful the Trappist meditating be- 
neath spring skies, and the “strict 
orders” would be quick to reassure 
us of that fact. Our secret must be 
their secret-—‘‘wholeness of giving,” 
the conscious offering within our 
hearts of all we do and have and 
suffer, as we take up each part of 
each day. 

The anguish of waiting for a 
right note during a music lesson 
must be made to serve the same 
purifying purpose as the fast of the 
“strict orders.” The love we long 
to have for God and our neighbor 
must be poured out on the lad who 
will smoke on the school grounds, 
but must somehow be shown that 
he must not if he would truly be- 
long to the Mystical Body. 

I may seem to overstress the no 
smoking rule, but it is my opinion 
that obedience to this rule is an ex- 
ample in miniature of our responsi- 
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bility as a member of the Mystical 
Body since by obeying this rule we 
yield a personal gratification for 
the good of the whole. 


Sourrmuns I think it is through 
the joy of a teaching vocation that ~ 
we of the non-strict orders come 
most quickly to God. If cloistered 
religious can find Him in meditat- 
ing over a piece of embroidery or a 
strip of newly plowed black earth, 
do I dare say that we can find Him 
at least just as quickly in the quick 
glowing response of a child to 
beauty? Surely in seeing a human 
mind come in contact with God the 
teacher herself is in contact with 
Him, and a teaching day can be- 
come a vital soul-satisfying medi- 
tation on His nearness. 

I believe we teachers sometimes 
make the mistake of saying that if 
we had “more time” we too could 
be “Marys” instead of “Marthas.” 
Actually, we must be “Mary” all 
day long, for God is present in His 
living creatures just as truly as in 
the quiet of green leaves blowing in 
a convent garden. 

And if talking of the one we love 
nourishes the love then there is no 
better place for growth in the love 
of God than a_ twentieth-century 
Catholic classroom. Children love 
Him, too, and if we draw out the 
thoughts they think we shall find 
them beautiful, and we shall create 
the strongest possible bond between 
teacher and students. 


Aw classes lend themselves to 
meditation on God or His attributes, 
for in the recognition of any truth 
there is approximation to God. The 
class in religion is of course the 
richest hour of the day for this live- 
ly contemplation, but English, his- . 
tory, science, mathematics, health 
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—in all of them breathes the Spirit 
by which man lives, knows, and re- 
joices. 

I remember the day when in 
grading a set of religion papers I 
found the following note: “Dear 
Sister, thank you for making re- 
ligion class so beautiful.” Green 
trees were brushing against my 
window; a cheap print of the Little 
Flower looked down upon me; and 
I sat very quietly in the empty still- 
ness of my classroom that after- 
noon, thanking God that my stu- 
dents and I had found Him in the 
midst of chalk dust and our ancient 
desks. 


Gop is in the classroom, in the 
hearts of the slow to understand, 
in the shining eyes of those who are 
a little quicker. With zest and joy 
we Marys with the pointer and the 
the red pencil must know Him in 
the sacrament of the moment’s 
search for the right algebra answer, 
the true source of any one of the 
wars of history, the analysis of a 
poem. We must find and drink 
deeply of the waters of Siloe, too, 
even while for Christ’s sake we are 
trying to be all things to plaid- 
shirted little branches of the Vine 
of Christ. 

Our only danger is that we shall 
seek ourselves instead of God’s love 
and glory as we go about .the tre- 
mendously beautiful and joyful 
work of instructing human minds. 
Children love so easily and give joy 
so lavishly that sometimes we stop 
the current of praise which they 
send up to God and steal a little of 
it for ourselves as it passes. But, 
recognizing that danger and fore- 
stalling it by constant purity of in- 
tention, there is no reason why 
every moment of every day in the 
life of a teaching Sister cannot be 
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as God-directed as Mary’s gaze into 
the face of Christ. 


Teacuine Sisters thus have a real- 
ly “strict” order to follow. We must 
seek God with whole hearts, even 
while as cartoonist Bill O’Malley 
would picture us, we seem to be 
walking blithely and _ naively 
through the ways of the world. We 
must share seriously the sufferings 
of Christ, and the opportunities to 
do so are all around us. 

The hair shirt cannot be more 
painful than the ungrateful re- 
sponse or the failure of a well- 
planned lesson. But we must not 
make the mistake of putting off the 
contemplation of God to the far-off 
days when in the peaceful quiet of 
an imagined retirement we mend 
the convent stockings or water the 
flowers. We must contemplate 
Him now. 

And if I read the lives of the con- 
templatives of the “strict orders” 
aright, they are lives of great joy. 
I remember the Little Flower’s ex- 
hortation to a novice not to be al- 
ways offering our Lord tears. So, 
it seems to me, the short cut to con- 
templation on the part of a teach- 
ing Sister should follow a similar 
pattern. Joy in teaching, offered 
to God, would fill His heart with 
gladness just as would the joy of 
the Trappist in his spring gar- 
den or that of a Carmelite in her 
cell. 


Aw there is joy in teaching. On 
the afternoon that a little fifth- 
grader stopped me on the play- 
ground to say, “Good afternoon, 


Sister. God be with you!” I did 
not have to wait until the chapel 
bell rang to say, “Dear God, how 
good you are!” 

Christ was among the children, 
























the poor, the crowds, and the rich 
young men just as truly as He was 
alone on the mountainside during 
His lifetime. I know that He is in 
my classroom, and | adore Him in 
the soul of each child as we seek 
Him together in the day’s program. 
And I think we teachers can say to 
our Sisters in the cloister, ‘““We, too, 
have found Him whom our soul 
loveth, and His mercy endureth 
forever.” 

I cannot tell my little freshman 
all of that, for she may think I am 
childishly defending my own way 
of life. But I can tell myself that 
I have not been deceived in my 
search for Him. I cannot take long 
to tell it, however, for the five min- 
utes left in the noon hour have 
passed, and it is time to dispense 
the joy and grace of God, the judg- 
ments of His justice, and the value 
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Heaven 


By JESSICA POWERS 


T ux gates of heaven are an allegory 
And only symbol sets its guarded door. 
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of “x” and “y” to the forty-three 
scrambling to their places. 

I love the Orders that praise Him 
in silence, using their voices almost 
entirely for the great prayer life of 
the Church. But I presumptuously 
join the praise of my. classroom 
with their chant. And some day— 
oh some day—it would be lovely to 
see an ordinary American - born 
teaching Sister—not a foundress or 
a pioneer—with chalk on her veil 
and ink on her fingers, standing on 
a pedestal in a parish church with 
her sisters Scholastica, Margaret 
Mary, Thérése. She. would prove 
to us that the pointer and the grad- 
ing pencil can express the overflow- 
ing of love for God. She would an- 
swer my little freshman and satisfy 
the hunger which this noon hour’s 
remark has stirred once more in 
my heart. 


Nor does the soul plunge headlong into glory 


With no least rumor of a light-before. 


Though God, indeed, has reservoirs of morning 
Whose unguessed joy we distantly extol, 


Yet word and choice are altering and adorning. 


Heaven is something happening irr the soul. 

























Mother Church and Mother Cases 


By ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 


Hiewer VII, the shrewd and very 
thrifty father of Henry VIII, was 
so notoriously money-hungry that 
Mother Goose declared “he loved a 
little sixpence better than his life.” 
Indeed, he was said to have gouged 
them out of his subjects’ flesh with 
his two-pronged tax policy known 
as “Morton’s Fork.” Stingy and 
greedy of money as he was, how- 
ever, he was intelligent enough to 
marry the saintly Elizabeth of York, 
thereby uniting into one family the 
warring houses of York and Lan- 
caster and bringing to a close the 
devastating Wars of the Roses. 

Henry VIII was therefore born 
into an era of prosperity which had 
filled the garden of England— 
Shakespeare called it “demi-Eden, 
demi-Paradise”—with a fruitage of 
wealth-giving lands, far better for 
England’s health than her “red and 
white roses” had ever been. 

Henry VIII was in all ways un- 


like his shrewd, if stingy father. 
He was an extravagant, showy, 
splendor-loving monarch, who was 
more of a mind to gather the plums 
of English land unto himself than, 
in the spirit of benevolent patriot- 
ism, to plant upon it such grain- 
bearing grasses as wheat or rye, or 
any other golden harvest for the 
use of future generations of his 
subjects. 


To these subjects, whom we must 
now think of as the offspring of 
Mother Goose, Henry VIII will ever 
be known for three almost world- 
shaking acts, which wrought much 
havoc upon his land and divided his 
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subjects into two bitterly ‘hostile 
camps. The first of these acts was 
his divorce of “the King of Spain’s 
daughter,” Katherine of Aragon, 
who “had come over the water” to 
enjoy with her royal spouse the 
fruits of his English garden. 

The second act which bit deep 
into the spleen of Mother Goose was 
his confiscation of all monastic 
properties, turning the once pros- 
perous Abbey farms into sheep- 
raising enclosures, which he 
“farmed out,” not to such thrifty 
farmers as the monks, but to his 
irresponsible and often ruthless 
favorites, who, in return for doing 
the unpleasant job of dispossessing 
the monks together with all their 
thousands of tenant-farmers, re- 
ceived here and there a “plum” of 
an estate for themselves. 

The third act of Henry’s which 
aroused a tumult of popular disap- 
proval was his succession of five 
illegitimate marriages following the 
“divorce” of his first wife, Kath- 
erine of Aragon.’ Two of these 
wives were beheaded, two more 
might have been if natural death 
had not intervened, and a fifth was 
quietly put aside and pensioned off. 


0. all these matters Mother Goose 
had much to say, for few indeed 
were those poets who dared, in ac- 
knowledged verse, to utter a pro- 
test against these royal doings. But 
where the bardic Swans dared not 
venture their elegant necks, there 
waddled in, under the shield of 
anonymity, Old Mother Goose, and 
in vociferous strains, cackled forth 
her homely, but lusty protests in 
behalf of the whole barnyard of 
scared birds. 

In printed and unprinted pasquils 
and limericks and fables, she 
lampooned the King and his “crea- 
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tures” by bold and reckless refer- 
ences to all aspects of his shame- 
less revel,—to his “bartered and 
murdered” brides, to his fantastic 
wealth filched from his subjects by 
confiscation and other illegal proc- 
esses, and to his hypocritical pre- 
tensions to conscientious scruples 
of a theological nature,—particular- 
ly his belated scruple at being mar- 
ried to his deceased brother’s wife 
after eight years of conjugal experi- 
ence with her. 


Pvsnare of all the “burning 
shames” that scorched the soul of 
the Old Lady and prompted her to 
her most prolific activity—at least 
during the reign of Henry VIII— 
was the confiscation of the monas- 
teries and their vast farm lands. 
Popular indignation over this mat- 
ter was, on the whole, not so acute- 
ly stirred by theological prefer- 
ences, or affection for the monks, 
as by the practical effects on the 
laity that resulted from the trans- 
formation of a farming and dairy- 
ing economy into one of sheep- 
raising. 

It has been estimated that at 
least 40% of the arable land of 
England had been farmed and ad- 
ministered by the monastic estab- 
lishments. “Benedictine country” 
became in England as it had been 
in France since the sixth century 
a phrase synonymous with rural 
prosperity,—with fields golden with 
grain, with dairies oozing rich, 
golden butter. 

It was the glitter of this kind of 
gold that tempted Henry VIII to 
seek excuses for confiscation; and 
such excuses were, alas, not impos- 
sible to find. It is, however, equally 
true that where they were not 
found, they were invented. Charges 
of gross immorality among monks 
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and nuns were urged by the King’s 
party as vociferously as if they 
themselves had been genuine re- 
formers, as pure as lilies and as 
innocent as babes, though everyone 
knew that Henry was no babe and 
Mistress Anne no lily. 

To the motive of robbery was 
added that of revenge, for the 
monks offered the stoutest resist- 
ance to the royal divorce. It was 
Anne Boleyn herself who hired 
Simon Fish to stage at court his 
rowdy satire on the monks under 
the ironical title A Supplication for 
Beggars. Of course, the begging 
friars and monks of this skit were 
represented as neither poor nor 
pure. Such plays as The Famous 
Victories of Henry V regaled their 
audiences with stale, but forever 
popular japes about monks under 
nun’s beds, capons in every cowl, 
and merry winking eyes peering 
out from every pretty wimple. 


Tus was the kind of “corn” the 
King’s propagandists fed the people, 
while the King’s henchmen raked in 
the other kind from the Abbey 
farms. The routine procedure for 
confiscation was first to oust the 
monks from their monasteries, then 
to delegate the administration of the 
properties to those of the King’s 
favorites who could be trusted to 
turn over to the royal “counting 
house” a huge “kickback.” 

It was, however, soon discovered 
by such men as Charles Brandon, 
Sir John Byron, and others like 
them, that farming was an arduous 
and exacting business, requiring 
much planning, overseeing, and 
diligent study. These men, how- 
ever, were courtiers, ex-soldiers, 
some little if any better than brig- 
ands, who had no thought at all to 
turn serious farmers. 
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It may not have been concerted 
plan which induced these profiteers 
to turn the English farms into 
sheep-enclosures, to raise wool for 
the Flemish market; but it is a fact 
that when once the trend was start- 
ed, it spread like fire in the wind; 
for it was obvious that, whereas a 
given acreage of farm land re- 
quired many tenant farmers for the 
working of it, the same acreage, if 
enclosed for sheep grazing, could 
be handled by a tiny fraction of the 
laborers required to sustain a farm- 
ing community. 

Sheep needed no coopers, no 
blacksmiths, no plowmen, no dairy- 
men. Except for the seasonal work 
of shearing, a shepherd or two with 
a dog could take care of miles of 
grazing area, 


I. was for these reasons that, in 
the long run, the confiscation of the 
monasteries wrought more havoc 
upon the tenant-farmers than upon 
the monks themselves, at least, 


‘upon the rank and file, for it was 


the laymen who were thrown out of 
all sorts of employment from the 
fields, the dairies, the smithies, etc., 
and were driven out of their ancient 
homes by the thousands, — cast 
forth onto the highways to beg or 
steal or else starve, along with the 
always pitiable ex-soldiers and 
sailors. 

It was of their sad plight, which 
continued on into the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, that Mother Goose 
wrote her famous ditty about “the 
old woman who lived in a shoe.” 
Here the “voice of the people” jeers 
at the stupidity and cruelty of the 
Tudor “poor laws” and laws against 
vagrancy. 

In her homely way, Mother Goose 
is saying the same thing as the 
modern historian says when he de- 
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clares (as does Prof. A. V. Judges 
in his Introduction to the Eliza- 
bethan Underworld): “Vagrants 
and suspicious persons found idly 
amusing themselves in a _ place 
where they had no home or stake 
were treated as enemies . . . they 
were feared, detested, pounced 
upon, scourged and pilloried; and 
were often ruthlessly destroyed.” 
Of course, it would be wrong to 
lay the whole scandal of Tudor 
vagrancy to the economic disloca- 
tion caused by the confiscation of 
the monasteries. The “Black Death” 
and the Wars of the Roses certain- 
ly contributed much toward the 
situation. Still, whenever a mon- 
astery was seized and turned into 
a grazing enclosure, Mother Goose 
took the occasion to protest on be- 
half of the people who suffered 
most, and to jeer at those who, like 
the famous “Jack Horner,” profited 
hugely from the transaction. 


Sven was the case when Glaston- 
bury, the most venerable of all 
English Abbeys, fell before the con- 
fiscation scythe, in spite of the 
heroic and very ingenious attempt 
by the Abbot to save at least some 
part of the Abbey’s treasures. This 
ancient foundation does actually 
date from times earlier than St. Pat- 
rick, who was believed to have been 
buried there. 

Legend has it that the original 
church was “planted” by Joseph of 
Arimathea in the year 63 A. p.; and 
it has accordingly been venerated 
as the cradle of British Christianity. 
Indeed, the famous Glastonbury 
Thorn, unique in England as the 
only thorn tree which blossomed 
twice a year, in January and in 
May, was believed to have sprouted 
from the staff of Joseph and was 
venerated as such until cut down 
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by one of Cromwell’s soldiers in 
1653. 

But Glastonbury was rich in 
much besides tradition and legend. 
Besides the “Great Sapphire of 
Glastonbury,” vide, a “superaltar 
garnished with silver gilt and part 
gold.” The final inventory of Lord 
Cromwell’s agent included what he 
called “the superfluous plate” of 
the Abbey, 11,000 ounces of it, be- 
sides 1,100 pounds sterling in ready 
money, besides many costly vest- 
ments embroidered in gold and sil- 
ver gilt. 

At the time of the suppression, 
the Abbey was administered by the 
Blessed Richard Whiting, a white- 
haired old man of eighty, under 
whose sagacious and scrupulous 
guidance, the Abbey affairs were in 
such perfect order that not even 
Cromwell’s “investigators” could 
find anything upon which to trump 
up a charge against the house. 

In August, 1535, Dr. Layton, who 
was specifically sent down to 
Glastonbury to “find” a cause for 
confiscation, wrote back to Crom- 
well: “The brethren being so 
straight kept that they cannot of- 
fend; but fain they would if they 
might.” (!) To proceed against an 
accused person not for crime done, 
but for those the accused sup- 
posedly would do if he could,—this 
is like the modern version of the 
Mikado, who sings: 


“My object all sublime 
Has changed in course of time: 
The punishment now precedes the 
crime, 
It now precedes the crime.” 


Ie was, however, enough for an 
ecclesiastical administrator who 
was determined to have the riches 
of Glastonbury with or without 
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cause or justification. Such an out- 
rage may be amusing in a light, 
satirical opera, like the Mikado, far 
removed from a galling current 
situation; but it did not amuse 
Mother Goose, who had to stand by 
helplessly and watch the pillage of 
her most venerable shrine, and the 
martyrdom of the revered and 
saintly Abbot, against whose person 
and whose household no charge 
could be made to stick. 

Between the years 1535-39, the 
Abbot, along with the people, had 
watched the pillage of every other 
religious house in Somersetshire. 
Only Glastonbury still stood funda- 
mentally unharmed, so that the 
Abbot may have thought that there 
was at least a ghost of a chance to 
save the foundation by a policy of 
appeasement. 

At all events, it was the Abbot’s 
hope that by giving the King a very 
considerable number of rich Abbey 
lands, he might induce him to allow 
the monks to live in penury within 
their ancient walls, thus preserving 
by their presence at least the most 
precious of their relics. The at- 
tempt and failure of his scheme of 
appeasement form the subject of a 
whole series of Mother Goose’s effu- 
sions, beginning with the jingle 
about “Little Jack Horner.” 


Tnx first part of the Abbot’s “plot” 
was the concoction of a rare device, 
which he hoped would amuse the 
shameless monarch into a mellow 
mood, and at the same time, bribe 
him into leaving the monastery un- 
searched for treasure. 

Having first buried the portable 
wealth of the Abbey, such as the 
gold chalice, pyx, paten, mon- 
strance, candlesticks, etc., with of 
course, the relics of their saints and 
founders, he prepared the title deeds 
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of twelve rich Abbey farms (some 
say the number was twenty-four), 
made them over to the King with 
all the revenues pertaining thereto, 
and then put them into a great 
Christmas pie, much as we bake 
tokens into a birthday cake. This 
splendid pie he sent to the King by 
the hands of a trusted layman, one 
John Horner. 

The King was at first so delighted 
by this ingenious Christmas pie, 
which saved him both the trouble 
and the odium of seizing these rich 
lands, that he forthwith bestowed 
(some say at a good price) one of 
the title deeds—that of Mells Park 
—upon the bearer of such an ac- 
ceptable gift, so that when John 
Horner got back to Glastonbury, he 
was, as one might say, “sitting 
pretty” as the proud possessor of a 
fine piece of land. 


C exramy it could not have been 
easy for the monks to see their old 
servant enjoying as a private, secu- 
lar landowner, the property which 
had formerly supported their whole 
community with its dependents of 
several hundred souls. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that Jack 
Horner, who had profited by the 
whole bad business, should have 
been no favorite of Mother Goose, 
who proceeded to jeer at the 
nouveau-riche land-laird, inferring 
that he had come by the ownership 
of Mells Park by some sort of 
handy-dandy knavery. “Little Jack 
Horner,” she cackled, 


“Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating some Christmas pie, 
He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
And said, ‘What a good boy 


am I!’” 

















The same instance, or one very 
like it, is glanced at in the first 
stanza of the “Sing a Song of Six- 
pence” jingle: 


“Sing a song of sixpence, 

Pockets full of rye, 

With four and twenty blackbirds 

Baked in a pie 

When the pie was opened, 

The birds began to sing. 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish to set 
before the King?” 


Here the King is pictured as hav- 
ing his “pockets full of rye” gleaned 
from the rich fields deeded to him 
in his famous gift pies. 


Ix this connection we should point 
out that John Horner was not the 
only “good boy”—that is “good” in 
the eyes of Henry VIII—to pluck 
a plum of an estate for himself out 
of the general confiscation. 

There was Newstead Abbey, 
which fell to the ancestor of Lord 
Byron by the same process, and 
Netley Abbey, of which its present 
owner is as proud as if his ancestors 
had earned it by some great service 
to their country, and many, many 
other Abbeys and Priories, in which 
the bourgeois aristocracy of Eng- 
land now live in so much private 
peace and plenty. 

Of the history of the titles of 
many of these now private estates, 
we are not able to give an account, 
but it is more than possible that the 
deed of Mells Park to John Horner 
was a reward for having supplied 
the King’s men with the informa- 
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tion concerning the buried treasure 
of Glastonbury. At all events, the 
King soon made it clear that he 
would be content with nothing less 
than all the temporal wealth of 
Glastonbury. 

On September 19, 1539, the 
King’s commissioners arrived, ar- 
rested Abbot Whiting, and whisked 
him off to the Tower of London to 
be “examined” by Cromwell. There, 
in spite of his age, his virtue, and 
the dignity of his rank, he was hide- 
ously tortured to force him to re- 
veal the hidden treasure, and to 
name his “accomplices.” It was all 
in vain, however, his martyrdom 
was a foregone conclusion; but no 
tortures whatever could force the 
old man to incriminate anyone but 
himself. 

The note still exists in Crom- 
well’s handwriting: “Remem- 
brances: Item—The Abbot of Glas- 
ton to be tryed at Glaston and also 
executed there with his complyces,” 
—that is, he is to be executed 
whether or not he be found guilty. 

On Saturday, the 15th of Novem- 
ber, the Abbot and two of his 
monks, John Thorne and Roger 
James, were bound onto hurdles 
and dragged by horses to the out- 
skirts of the town of Glastonbury 
and there on Tor Hill, where the 
terrifying spectacle could be seen 
by everybody, all three martyrs 
were hanged, beheaded, and quar- 
tered. Abbot Whiting’s head was 
fixed over the great gateway of his 
ruined Abbey “as a ghastly warn- 
ing of the punishment prepared for 
such as opposed the royal will.” 








The Long Road Home 


By JEAN M. BAILLARGEON 


Tue old man sat on the steps and 
listened to the cackling inside the 
house. So fast, they always talked 
so fast. When they talked Polish 
it was easy to understand. He could 
talk Polish good. But they didn’t 
like to talk Polish any more. 

“We're in America, Pa. People 
expect us to talk English. If we 
talk Polish they laugh at us, they 
say, ‘Why don’t you go back to 
the old country if you can’t talk 
English?’ You talk Polish, if you 
want, we’re going to talk English.” 

Plenty of excuses, they always 
had plenty of excuses. Little by 
little they forgot all the things from 
the old country. They didn’t want 
to be Polish any more, any wanted 
to be Americans. 

But the old man could not under- 
stand his children. Polish was 
good. Poland was a good place, 
why should they be ashamed to 
come from there? It was not so 
hard for him there as it was here. 
He had a good farm and plenty of 
good food. Now he had food, too, 
but it wasn’t the same. Nothing 
was the same. He closed his eyes 
and thought of the little farm back 
in Poland; he could almost smell 
the hay, the fields. This was good. 

“Pa, come eat. . . . Come on, 
don’t you hear me?” 


I hear.” 
“Stew, Stace? Why not kielbasa 


“Sure, Stace, sure. 


sometime? Kielbasa good food.” 

“Yeah, Pa, kielbasa’s good but 
nobody likes it but you. You eat 
your stew. That’s good for you. 
Pass the butter, Stan.” 


Ano the conversation dipped and 
swirled around his head, but he 
wasn’t listening to it. He was 
thinking of Stacia and Bernice 
when they were small. They were 
pretty, with long yellow braids and 
he used to pick them up and whirl 
them around and make them laugh. 
They talked Polish then, too. It 
was good Polish, not the way they 
talked to him now. 

“Well, Pa, you be grandfather 
pretty soon, huh?” Stan laughed 
up at Stacia who busied herself 
with the dishes. Stacia was thirty- 
two and this was to be her first 
child. It had looked as if she were 
going to be an old maid until Stan 
had come along the year before and 
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married her. Bernice still wasn’t 
married and until then the old man 
had almost given up hope of ever 
having grandchildren. 

The old man smiled at Stan. 
Sure, he. was happy. Pretty soon 
he’d have a grandson in the house. 
He would teach him Polish and tell 
him how nice it was in the old 
country. He started to say some- 
thing but Stan wasn’t listening. 
He was telling Stacia about some- 
thing that happened at the shop 
and they were talking very fast. 
The old man finished his stew and 
waited for Stan to say the prayer. 
But he knew that Stan would for- 
get. He always forgot. 


Wren Stan had first moved in the 
old man was happy. He was a good 
Polish boy and the old man was 
glad to give him his place. But 
Stan never said the prayer. When 
the old man sat at the head of the 
table the prayer always was said. 
Sometimes he reminded Stan about 
it but the next time he would for- 
_ get again. 

“Stan,” he said, “why you never 
say prayer?” 

“You leave Stan alone, Pa, he’s 
got lots of things on his mind. You 
say the prayer to yourself, that’s 
plenty good enough.” 

“Sure, sure, I say prayer alone. 
Nobody want to pray, so I pray 
alone. Sure, sure.” The old man 
slammed the screen door stran- 
gling the talk. Too much talk; too 
fast. 


H. sat like that on the porch 
pushing his wicker rocker back 
and forth slowly over the creaky 
boards. Stan came out, lit up a 


cigarette, took a few puffs and 
leaned” back against 
railing. 


the porch 
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“Pa,” he said, “you know that 
Bernice is having a party for Stace 
tonight, a shower they call it. To 
get presents for the new baby, you 
know. Well, maybe it would be 
better if you went upstairs right 
after Bernice comes. You know 
how women are, they like to be 
alone when they’re talking. They - 
don’t want any men around, So 
you go upstairs, huh? [’m going 
bowling—we got to keep out of the 
women’s way. O.K.?” 

“Yeah, Stan, I go upstairs right 
away. I not be in Stace’s way.” 

“That’s swell, Pa, I knew you’d 
understand.” 

The old man smiled to himself. 
Have to keep out of the way. Stan 
was right; better to go upstairs 
pretty soon. He couldn’t talk to 
Stace’s friends; his English was no 
good. 

“Yeah, old man, go upstairs; you 
no good, too. No good.” 


H. scowled out across the lawn, 
scowled at the little girl coming 
down the street. And the scowl 
gathered and burst into a shout as 
she leaned over to pick some flow- 
ers at the edge of the lawn. 

“What’s the matter for you, 
huh? Why you pick our flowers?” 

She jumped up in terror and 
pulled her guilty hands behind her 
back. All at once the old man was 
filled with shame. What difference 
did a few flowers make? 

“Come here, girl. I no want to 
scare you. Here, have plenty flow- 
ers.” 

She came timidly forward and 
picked two. She smiled at the old 
man and he smiled back. He went 
to his seat on the porch and she 
followed him walking gingerly as 
if she were afraid that he’d pounce 
on her if she so much as crumpled 
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one blade of grass. But she fol- 
lowed him and sat down on the 
bottom step. 

“You make visit with me?” the 
old man said and laughed. “Good, 
I like plenty company.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Pa, that’s it, Pa,” said the old 
man, “and what’s your name?” 

“My name is Rita Esther Dowd. 
I live down around the corner. How 
old are you?” 

“Oh, plenty old. Maybe almost 
hundred. Plenty old.” 

“I’m six and a half, almost seven. 
Do you live in this big house all by 
yourself?” 

“No, I got Stacia and Stanley 
here too.” 

“Are they your children?” 

“Sure. You got brothers and sis- 
ters?” 

“No. I never have anyone to 
play with. When you were little 
did you ever have anyone to play 
with?” 

“Yeah, we had plenty kids at our 
house. That’s in old country, not 
here.” 

“Where’s the old country?” 

“Long way. Across big ocean is 
old country. Someday I go back 
there. Someday I talk Polish all 
the time and have good kielbasa to 
eat and perogi at Easter time.” 

“Does it take lots of money to go 
back there?” 

“Yeah, lots of money. But some- 
day I get money and I take all my 
kids back to Poland. We have big 
house there and everyone be 


happy.” 


Tax old man had never really 
thought much about his trip so far 
but all of a sudden it seemed easy 
to him. When he got all the money 
saved from his pension from the 
shop he could go back to Poland 
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and. he would take Stacia and 
Bernice and Stanley and the new 
baby with him. Everything seemed 
nice and he smiled again at Rita. 


Sue returned the smile a second 
time but this time she got up, said 
good-by and retraced her steps 
across the lawn back to the street. 

The old man watched her till she 
was gone. Then he began to think 
again about his trip to the old 
country and he wondered how 
much it would cost. He’d figure it 
all out before he told Stacia and 
Bernice so that it would be a sur- 
prise to them. 

He rocked and dozed and he 
could feel the waves rocking under 
the ship carrying him over the sea, 
and he felt the jogging of the 
wagon bringing him down the dirt 
road to the farm. He wondered if 
the farm had changed much; it was 
so long ago since he had been 
home. He had a good life here, but 
he wanted to die in Poland and he 
wanted his little grandson to grow 
up there. 

“Maybe there Stan would say 
prayer every night. Little boy, 
someday he say prayer for family 
too.” 


Aw the old man was happy. He 
rocked and laid: his head back 
drowsily. Suddenly a scraping noise 
sounded in the driveway. It was 
Bernice’s car. She was here for the 
party already! 

He jumped from the chair and 
scuttled into the kitchen and up 
the back stairs. He wanted to be 
in his room like Stan said when 
the women started coming. He 
didn’t want to spoil the party for 
the new baby. 

“Hi Stace!” said Bernice, puffing 
and dropping her bundles on the 
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kitchen table. “Where’s the old 
man?” 

“Pa? Oh, he’s gone upstairs. I 
got Stan to talk to him so that he’d 
stay out of the way. He’s an awful 
nuisance ‘lately— always talking 
about the old country. He wants to 
have me serve Polish food and say 
grace and all that. I try to tell him 
that we don’t want that stuff any 
more but you know how stubborn 
old people are.” 
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“Well, anyway, I’m glad he’s out 
of here. He’d probably want to sing 
Polish songs for the girls if we let 
him hang around. Wouldn’t that 
be a laugh?” 

“Yeah, I know how Pa is when 
he gets feeling this way. Maybe his 
mind is going a little. He is kind of 
old.” 

“Well, he had his life, he can’t 
complain. Gimme an apron —I’ll 
clean the celery.” 


During the Storm 


Translated from Théophile Gautier 


By JAcquEs LE CLERCQ 


Orcs skiff is tiny and the sea immense, 
Waves toss us skyward in a furious blast, 
The skies repel us with like violence: ~- 
Kneel we to pray beside the shattered mast. 


Only a board between us and the tomb. 
Tonight perhaps each in his bitter bed, 
Shrouded in sea-foam, we shall know the doom 
Of sleep while lightning watches overhead. 


Save us, Blest Lady, from the watery grave, 
O Flower of Heaven, man’s ultimate resort, 
O Mary, still the wind, quell the wave, 
O let Thy finger steer our skiff to port. 


We vow, if Thou shouldst free us from this fate, 
To buy fair tinfoil robes for Thee to don, 

A festooned taper (four good pounds in weight) 
And, for Thy Christ, a miniature Saint John. 













Weve been forced to talk a lot 
lately about “bad magazines and 


”” 


‘pocket books,’”’ and some parishes 
and even dioceses have had to put 
on campaigns to clean up local 
newsstands.. It is good to be able 
to provide the positive side of this 
campaign by announcing a new, 
“good magazine” that is 
pushing. 

I’m speaking of the new series 
of Liturgical Albums which are be- 
ginning to come out from Chicago. 
I'm rather proud of them because 
in a sense I am responsible for the 
venture. Oh, I didn’t put up the 
money or comb the city to find good 
pictures, all I did was to pick up a 
magazine that was lying in a 
church vestibule in France. Its 
pictures had attracted my atten- 
tion and before I knew it I was 
reading it. 

It was an illustrated job on the 
Church and modern science. It 
treated the question with great 
deftness, neither stressing the Cath- 
olic scientists in the too familiar 
“me-too” apologetic vein, nor on 
the other hand being an imitation 
of a secular magazine’s discussion 
of the same problem. 


worth . 


The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


Problems of life, of the unique- 
ness of human personality were 
seen in a double light: what had 
modern science discovered about 
the wonders of God’s universe? 
What were the philosophical and 
theological implications of the new 
discoveries? I was impressed, not 
only that such a magazine could 
exist, but that it should be selling 
at the door of an ordinary church, 
and selling like hot cakes. 

When I came home I showed a 
good friend of mine who was editor 
of Fides Publishers the copies I 
had brought home with me. That 
was all I had to do. After much 
labor and many worries, the first 
issue on the Mass is out. 

I don’t want to tell you about the 
major themes of the album, I think 
you will see them for yourself. 
What interests me in particular is 
that so much useful information 
has been packed into twenty-four 
pages. 











Something new in the Catholic publish- 
ing world! Sally Whelan Cassidy introduces 
us this month to the first of the Fides Al- 
bums—on the Mass. Future Albums in the 
Liturgical Series will treat such subjects as 
Marriage, the Priest, the Bible, etc. 











— SS 








Tus whole issue is on the Mass. 
It gets full scale treatment from 
the point of view of a family feast 
and banquet, a call to action for 
the militant Christian, a reunion 
for those far from home and be- 
tween the Church.Triumphant and 
the Church Militant, a conversa- 
tion with God where the Christian 
learns how to speak to God and is 
initiated into the family tradition. 

But the little parts printed in 
black on gray are particularly use- 
ful. They bring home many ideas, 
how the family meal is a continua- 
tion and a symbol of the Mass and 
how the spirit of the family, joy 
and security, should be the spirit 
of the Christian at Mass. 

Then again a good bit is told us 
about our elder brothers, the early 
Christians. How they used to 
gather together at a certain place 
(station) early in the morning and 
then proceed together to Mass 
which would be celebrated by the 
bishop for the whole Christian 
community, and how this is the 
ideal Mass where the people can all 
worship together. 

Preaching and collections are 
dealt with in a humorous way and 
we are told that liturgical preach- 
ing is really a homily, the conver- 
sation of the pastor with his people 
about the special parts of the Mass. 
Collections are not just an organ- 
ized method of squeezing money 
out of people when they are trapped 
in pews and can’t get away, they 
are the means of expressing the 
layman’s responsibility for the up- 
keep of the Church, a symbol of 
his offering of his life and labor to 
God. 

I was particularly impressed 
with the explanation of how our 
work fits in with the Mass. God 
uses physical things for His Sacri- 
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fice: bread and wine, chalice and 
altar. These are the products of 
man’s labor, a collaboration more 
intimate than we had imagined. 


Aixvoun who has lived in a parish 
which averages five black Masses 
a week will appreciate the section 
on the Requiem Mass. We are told 
that a Mass need not be in black to 
be said for the dead, who are in- 
deed remembered at all Masses. 
The Christian should not be de- 
prived of the many instructions 
given by the Church in her liturgy, 
he should have the chance of be- . 
coming familiar with the different 
Gospels and Epistles by -which the 
Church initiates him into her litur- 
gical year. 

I would not have thought that 
Amen was worth devoting an entire 
section to, but now I see it as one 
of the ways in which the whole con- 
gregation can express its agree- 
ment with what is going on. They 
speak of Amen as the equivalent 
of Hurrah! as the cry of strong, 
determined men. 

The lay apostolate has done a lot 
to make us aware of the fact that 
Communion is a common act of 
charity between brothers. It has 
done much to counteract the for- 
mer teachings on “recollection be- 
fore Communion” whose chief ob- 
ject seems to be to seal the 
Christian off from the others. In 
the album we are told: “Early 
Christians did not go to Communion 
with eyes lowered, lost in private 
meditation. They went to the table 
of the Lord singing—happy to com- 
municate with their brothers in 
Christ.” After Communion we are 
told to “participate in the Mass... . 
Communion is not the sacrament 
of selfishness nor of the over- 
pious.” 
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A good deal of stress is laid on 
the “prayer of the body,” the dis- 
cipline needed to follow the Mass 
fully, attentive to what is going on, 
following the community in_ its 
gestures of worship. They rehabil- 
itate standing as a liturgical way of 
praying. They stress that the con- 
gregation should act with the dig- 
nity it expects of its priests. 


Foustr we have a discussion of 
the types of prayer: personal and 
congregational; prayer of the soul 
and prayer of the body and voice; 
prayer of petition and prayer of 
praise; prayer of personal scrutiny 
and prayer of self-forgetfulness; 
the prayer of a man on his knees 
with his face in his hands and that 
of the man standing with head 
erect; the prayer of recollection 
and the prayer of exuberance; the 
prayer of sorrow for sin and that 
of happiness in forgiveness. 

This still hasn’t covered all the 
extras in the album; it also con- 
tains a “Liturgical Dictionary” 
where all the parts of the Mass are 
explained and most of the parts 
illustrated with quite remarkable 
close-up shots; there is also a 
handy section on how to build 
up congregational participation at 
High Mass gradually. They advise 
beginning with the Amens, then 
the Sanctus and Kyrie, then at last 
the Gloria and the Credo. The al- 
bum also includes a bibliography of 
books on the Mass available in Eng- 
lish and of books to help the con- 
gregation participate more fully 
in the Mass. 
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The album should be useful in 
many ways. Just the pictures them- 
selves are invaluable in helping to 
explain the Mass to children who 
cannot read, or in helping older 
children understand those parts of 
the Mass which the layman cannot 
see too clearly. The whole issue is 
designed to be used as supplemen- 
tary reading in a liturgy or religion 
course. Quite a few pastors are 
buying copies so that they can give 
them away to every family in the 
parish. 


Tus first issue has received such a 
good response that the group has 
begun work on the subject of Mar- 
riage. This should be of invaluable 
help to Cana conferences and sen- 
ior courses in religion. Following 
will be a series on the sacraments 
and, eventually, albums on_ the 
Bible, on social problems and the 
Christians, on children and _ the 
Church, etc. 

If this first number is anything 
to go by, and I believe it is, I think 
we will find the project an invalu- 
able aid, not only for our own en- 
lightenment and pleasure but also 
in work with non-Catholics. The 
lay apostolate has been given a new 
tool for its work in deepening the 
faith of its members; the clergy 
will undoubtedly find it a help in 
doing their work in the liturgical 
movement. 

We have here a good example of 
the Catholicity of the Church where 
an idea can be transplanted from 
one culture to another and still 
bear its fruit. 








Somewnar elated by my first visit 
to the so-called “South Bank” Ex- 
hibition in London, I had planned 
to offer my American readers some 


account of it, and afterward to 
moralize at some length on the 
state of this country in relation to 
the courageous decision to stage 
the different parts of the Festival 
of Britain in so critical and austere 
a year as the present one. But my 
plans have been frustrated by an 
accident. 

Only today I had lunch with a 
person I had never met before; but 
what he had to tell me was of such 
absorbing interest to me that I feel 
I must at once give some account 
of it. His story also throws light 
on this country and on this year— 
though in a very different way from 
the Festival. And before I have 
done with passing on what he told 
me, I shall, no doubt, have the op- 
portunity of returning to the 
“South Bank,” and rounding off my 
picture. 

I hope I have not led my reader 
up the garden, because he certainly 
will not be able to make any sort 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


of accurate guess at what my 
luncheon visitor came to tell me. 
It belongs to a world wholly differ- 
ent from the Exhibition. Instead 
of concerning countries and crowds 
and spectacles, it only concerns a 
little handful of unknown men and 
women. But these men and wom- 
en have achieved something in the 
heart of unknown England which 
will, please God, endure when the 
great Exhibition is but a memory; 
and if indeed their initiative fades 
away in God’s good time the fruits 
of their work may still be immeas- 
urable. 


Here is the story. In the early 
months of the war, a few anar- 
chists, pacifists, socialists (their 
“artistic” ideology seemed to be 
compounded of every brand of 
’ism, as was then the revolutionary 
fashion) decided to live together as 
a small social community in a re- 
mote part of Cornwall. As pacifists 








It is a heartening story that Michael de la 
Bedoyere, Editor of the London. Catholic 
Herald, tells us this month—of the strange 
beginnings of what may very well turn out 
to be the religious community of tomorrow. 
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in wartime, they were obliged any- 
way to work on the land. But they 
accepted the compulsion as a 
means of expressing their revolt 
against the values of modern life 
and especially against the capital- 
ist order. 

Virtually penniless, they could 
do no more than rent a tiny hold- 
ing or two of a few acres. On this 
they tried to make the barest living, 
a living which, by their principles, 
had to be held absolutely in com- 
mon between them and without 
any rules for the use of their com- 
mon property as between the dif- 
ferent tastes, needs and tempers of 
each of them. Some were married; 
others single. 

Within a few months all had 
fled, except the original leader and 
his wife. I will call him Mr. Brown 
because his is not a story to exploit 
journalistically, and he is not yet 
sure whether personal publicity is 
wise or unwise at this stage. 

After this first experience, Mr. 
Brown and his wife realized that 
politics were not enough. They had 
tried communal, productive, ideal 
living on the basis of political re- 
volt against a world they believed 
to be rotten through and through. 
They learned that the rottenness 
went deeper than politics—it went 
down to the misguided human 
heart. 

So they started again. It was easy 
in those days to found these rural 
communities of wartime misfits— 
easy, that is, to find candidates, 
but difficult or impossible to raise 
enough money. Despairing of pol- 
itics, Mr. and Mrs. Brown made a 
second act of faith. This time it 
was faith in human nature in the 
raw, human nature uninhibited by 
morals and conventions. Put the 


natural human instinct in a natu- 
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ral environment and trust it. It was 
Rousseau’s teaching brought up to 
date. 

“We went through the usual rou- 
tine of sexual emancipation and 
everything else,” Mr. Brown told 
me, “but after a few months the 
community began to disintegrate.” 
The political basis had failed and 
now the human instinct basis was 
failing. But Mr. Brown, who bears 
all the marks of a man called upon 
to work out a vocation in the face 
of every disappointment, did not 
give up. 


A: this stage, he had his first 
break—and those who read me to 
the end will make up their own 
mind about the degree of Providen- 
tial intervention in the story. In- 
terested as he and some of his 
friends were in the teaching of 
modern psychology, he made up 
his mind to undergo a course of 
psychoanalysis — the modern sub- 
stitute, one remembers, for going 
to confession. 

This treatment had a profound 
effect upon him and, in the light 
of what he had learned about him- 
self and the ways of sounder living, 
he started again with his voluntary 
communistic rural society. At last 
it was to better purpose and, for 
once, on a solider financial basis 
owing to interest-free loans from 
well-wishers. 

But good psychology was not the 
full cause of the change. The psy- 
chiatrist herself was an even more 
important factor. Of the school of 
Jung, she took a deep personal in- 
terest in Mr. Brown’s experiment 
and ideals, and for more than a 
year constantly visited the com- 
munity, becoming something of a 
guardian angel to the members. It 
was only after that period that she 
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disclosed the fact that she herself 
was a Catholic. 

But Jung and psychology were 
not enough. Difficulties cropped 
up. People left dissatisfied or want- 
ing back the money they had put 
into the common pool. In the nat- 
ural course of events, the Catholic 
psychologist effected Catholic in- 
troductions, and Mr. Brown, who 
was not even a Christian, heard 
Mass for the first time—a High 
Mass in a Benedictine Priory. He 
also heard the Divine Office chant- 
ed. These experiences had the pro- 
foundest effect on him. In partic- 
ular, he was fascinated by the 
prayer of the Office. 

He had already, under the influ- 
ence of Jung, realized the place and 
value of religion in life and he had 
introduced among the community 
the technique of meditation and 
contemplation, but according to 
the Hindu self-emptying method. 
“Unfortunately we found,” he said 
to me, “that the more we tried to 
contemplate the Absolute, the more 
we found ourselves contemplating 
our own unregenerate selves.” 
method, moreover, was too difficult 
for most of the people, especially 
the women. 


Tx technique of the Office with 
its vocal-meditative prayer, its daily 


variations, and, above all, the 
rhythm of its separated hours, 
seemed to him the perfect expres- 
sion of what he was looking for as 
a binding force within the com- 
munal life of his friends, now 
turned to ideals analogous to spe- 
cifically religious ones. 

Feverishly they sought for books 
which translated the shorter parts 
of the Office into English and for 
translations of the Psalms. But it 
was still wartime, and such books 
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were hard to come by. However, 
they made do with what they could 
get hold of, and solemnly they re- 
cited parts of the Office at different 
hours during the course of the day. 
At this point I asked Mr. Brown 
how he and his friends, pacifists 
or ex-pacifists, got on with some of 
the more bellicose language of the 
Psalms. “That was easy,” he 
smiled. “As good Jungians we ap- 
plied the word ‘enemy’ to our- 
selves.” Not a bad tip, I thought, 
for others. 


‘Lu rest of the story seems fated. 
Last year all but two of the com- 
munity were received into the 
Church, and, as I write, these last 
two, who had followed the Anglo- 
Catholic line, are under instruction. 
But it is not the whole of the rest 
of the story, for the rural commu- 
nity of yesterday has become some- 
thing very near the religious com- 
munity of tomorrow. 

As Oblates of St. Benedict, and 
under a modified Benedictine rule, 
approved by the Bishop and drawn 
up by a neighboring Abbot, the 
anarchist idealists have developed 
into what so far as I know, is the 
first type of strict secular institute 
whose contemplative and working 
lives are based, not on the indi- 
vidual, but on the family cell. 

It is a small community, consist- 
ing of three families, with the chil- 
dren, and four unmarried, They 
rise at 5:45, and their daily time- 
table includes the common recita- 
tion of the Office, each hour at a 
separate time, and long periods of 
work. The midday meal is in the 
family; the evening in common. 
Mass is celebrated twice a week in 
the makeshift chapel, and _ the 
Blessed Sacrament is soon to be 
permanently reserved on the ini- 
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.tiative of the parish priest. They 
did not dare to ask for this privi- 
lege. 


| of money, and conse- 
quently shortage of buildings and 
land, alone precludes the rapid 
growth of this singular community. 
Yet already they are developing va- 
rious lines of work, apart from the 
farm. Art is beginning and will 
soon grow. Printing is a hope of 
the future. Pottery is already being 
made. They hope even to develop 
acting in the form of a modern ver- 
sion of the old Miracle Plays. 

Their line of apostolate is clear. 
It is, first, the gaining of spiritual 
contact with the pagan types from 
whom they themselves sprang and, 
second, the furtherance of the 
cause of unity between Catholics 
and other Christian Communions. 
They hope to keep a constructive 
contact with the outer world 
through the hospitable reception of 
visitors, especially from the coun- 
try’s youth and, in particular, or- 
ganized youth whose ideals they 
can help to deepen. 


B. any standard, this is a remark- 
able story of human grit, of learn- 
ing by raw experience, and of spir- 
itual achievement in which the 
outsider will not hesitate to see the 
Finger of God responding to the 
reaching-out of man. In my view, 
its material insignificance amidst 
a population of fifty millions does 
not preclude it from comparison 
with the grandiose display of Brit- 
ish achievements and hopes which 
are set out on the south bank of the 
London Thames and in other parts 
of the Festival organizations for 
the Englishman himself and the 
visitors from abroad to contem- 
plate. 
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The enterprise which went to the 
making of this Exhibition is not to 
be despised. I can remember few 
projects which caused a more 
widespread public criticism. 

It seemed fantastic to many of 
us that at a time when the country 
was suffering from shortages of 
everything, and not least housing 
and labor, millions of pounds 
should be set aside for rebuilding 
the desolate, marshy and slummy 
despised side of the river, and on 
the new site erecting this strange 
conglomeration of futuristic pavil- 
ions, together with the first of the 
permanent buildings, the Royal 
Festival Hall, which will widen 
London’s public life and bring the 
majestic Thames back to its old 
status as the city’s main and most 
attractive artery. 


Bur now that one can pay one’s 
money and profitably spend many 
an hour tracing in historic and 
logical sequence every aspect of 
Britain’s development and life, the 
murmurs have been forgotten and 
a fresh sense of pride and hope 
have taken their place. And what 
more enticing in this dull social- 
istic age than to sit of an evening 
amidst the brilliant illuminations 
fantastically reflected in the river, 
meditating on the floodlit Skylon, 
that meaningless aspiration in steel 
toward an unknown future, and 
then taking a steamer for a visit to 
the traditional horseplay and fairy 
world of the Festival Pleasure Gar- 
dens. 

Light and life seem to have re- 
turned to a darkened world, and 
with them, one believes, the Eng- 
lishman will look forward for the 
first time in more than a decade 
instead of grousing about the pres- 
ent and glancing over the shoulder 
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wistfully to the imagined golden 
ages of the past. The least social- 
ist of us must in fairness recognize 
that the Socialists for once broke 
through their dingy, if justly 
curved, shell, and brought into the 
world an infant hope for this 
country. 


Yer, having said all this and really 
meant it, what sadness there is in 
the comparison between the spirit- 
ual progress registered by this lit- 
tle community of ex-anarchists, 
ex-pagans, and the strange ideal- 
istic shapelessness of the South 
Bank and all it represents. True, 
the Festival authorities have not 
cut out religion altogether. A non- 
Catholic Festival church has been 
appointed, and the official guide- 
book has a short paragraph on St. 
Augustine’s mission and its influ- 
ence, through Christian Britain, on 
European culture. 

But all this, valuable as it is, is 
but a means of “covering” religion 
and putting it in its little side 
niche. We do not expect the Cru- 
cifix, these days, to replace the 
aspiring Skylon; but have we not 
a right to expect that some posi- 
tively spiritual and moral form 
shall be given to that infant hope 
which has been brought to birth? 
In the jagged edges and strange 
curves of the South Bank architec- 
ture and in the harsh and some- 
times brutal murals and statues 
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that adorn it there is only a sense 
of unguided feeling, of technical 
experiment for its own sake. 

_ But perhaps even this is some- 
thing — something better than the 
smug self-satisfaction of the out- 
wardly religious Victorians who 
planned the Great Exhibition of 
1851. After all, Mr. Brown and his 
friends came home the same way. 
They felt and they experimented, 
and because at least they were true 
to the best they knew within them- 
selves, God’s hand guided them 
from afar and in the end took - 
them to Himself. 

May we hope the same of all that 
this Exhibition stands for? Cer- 
tainly there is today no alternative, 
as there could have been no alter- 
native for Mr. Brown—no alterna- 
tive that is, except chaos and 
despair. 

As I watched the familiar crowds 
of families and children, the same 
today as ever, walking, enjoying 
themselves and munching their 
sandwiches under the twisted, tow- 
ering, fanciful exhibits and looked 
at the thin tapering Skylon, I 
asked myself which of its two 
points would in the end prevail: 
the point that soared upward to the . 
heavens or the point that pierced 
downward—was it down to hell? 
Mr. Brown has already found the 
answer as yet denied to those who 
staged the Exhibition, as to so 
many of those who visit it. 


Due to change of employment William H. Shriver, Jr., 
is no longer in the field of Radio and Television and 


will be unable to continue his department. 





Theater 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Naw York City THEATER Co.—Start- 
ing off the spring season with a shod- 
dy production of The Taming of the 
Shrew, Dream Girl with Judy Holliday 
proved much more popular but not 
popular enough to move to Broadway. 
Miss Holliday, although she took most 
of the squeak out of her voice veered 
toward farce values in the comedy 
which is the one-day saga of a girl 
who indulges in day dreams; the 
lively fantasy which Elmer Rice, 
eschewing more problematical themes, 
devised as a frame for the talents of 
Betty Field (Mrs. Rice). 

The dreams offer a rich panorama 
to the playwright’s imagination and 
are forthright enough in humor to 
need no overplaying. Georgina, the 
partner in an unsuccessful book shop 
and author of a novel—still in MS.— 
has a habit of dramatizing the future 
and sees herself as the Egeria of her 
brother-in-law: ensnared by a wolfish 
publisher and publicly hailed as a 
genius before the newspaper man 
who has been so frank about her MS. 
The romance is accomplished in stac- 
cato timing for the final curtain. 

Edmon Ryan from the original pro- 
duction in 1946 was as amusingly wily 
as ever as the publisher; Don De Fore 
had to pace his comedy as the re- 
porter to Miss Holliday’s. Jo Mielziner 
surpassed himself in the simplified 
elegance of. design in the first pro- 
duction and the City Center showed 
great courage in attempting for two 
weeks, a play which requires such 
intricate staging. They accomplished 
wonders on a small budget. 

It is rumored that Dream Girl may 
play the summer theaters but in that 

















case the collective imagination of the 
audience will have to be substituted 
for the myriad scene shifts. 

Idiot’s Delight, Pulitzer Prize play 
by Robert Emmet Sherwood, first seen 
with the Lunts, is easily the best of 
the spring revivals. Mr. Sherwood 
has focused his dramatic lens on a 
group of internationals held up at the 
frontier in a small sports hotel in the 
Alpine at the outbreak of another 
world war. Tragically enough it’s as 
timely in 1951 as in 1936 except that 
then Fascism was the fiery dragon. 
What really comes as a shock is when 
the Frenchman, shot by the Fascists 
for denouncing the destruction of 
Paris, declares himself the apostle of 
brotherly love and of a fellow named 
Lenin! If Mr. Sherwood has done 
nothing else he has made it clear how 
one evil can obscure another and how 
many liberal minds were blind to the 
fact that the heresy of atheism is a 
many-headed hydra. 

The threat of war must always be 
the catalysis of patriotism. The waiter, 
an Austrian before Versailles, dons 
Mussolini’s uniform with a shrug of 
his shoulders but the British honey- 
mooners have no other thought than 
to be part of the holocaust of England, 
and the German professor who was to 
have worked for mankind in Switzer- 
land finds the call of the Vaterland 
stronger than humanity or science. 
“Why should I save people so that 
they can exterminate one another? 
Obscene maniacs! But I will be a 
maniac too,” Waldersee shouts, “and 
I know all the tricks of death!” 

The only thought of the munitions 
magnate, however, is to get himself 
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into a safety zone but first he sees to 
it that the Italians will refuse to ac- 
cept the League of Nations passport 
of his pseudo White Russian mistress. 
She is the individualist who defies na- 
tional boundaries or defeat and she 
finds herself linked at the close to 
Harry Van, the American. 

Harry is the typical small showman, 
hoofer, crooner, barker and shill who 
has spent his life “selling phony goods 
to people of great faith” and, adds 
Harry, “it has given me faith. It has 
made me sure that no matter how 
much the meek may be bulldozed or 
gypped, they will eventually inherit 
the earth.” 

Harry has been trouping through 
the Balkans with six blondes and is 
desperately trying to get his act to 
Geneva but the Russian reminds him 
of a girl from a Russian troupe he once 
met in Omaha. Remembering her re- 
spectfully as the biggest liar in the 
profession he refuses to desert her 
when all the others are sent over the 
frontier. Harry and Irene are singing 
“Onward Christians Soldiers” as the 
bombs begin to fall. It seems strangely 
prophetic that the American should be 
trying to salvage the Russian in 1936. 

The part of Harry Van is played so 
straight and surely by Lee Tracy that 
one begins to wonder how Alfred 
Lunt managed so many exotic quirks 
and the same is true of Ruth Chatter- 
ton’s Russian, a guttural Slav without 
mystery but with plenty of the vulgar 
assurance which was lacking in Lynn 
Fontanne’s not very exciting Irene. 
The company is adequate, the play ar- 
resting. “The meek shall inherit the 
earth” is a good text to remember. 


ea often cry but 
who has heard them laugh? The 
laughing Flahooley created by young 
Sylvester was chosen by B. G. Bigelow, 
Inc., as the toy of the year and vast 
profits were in the making until 
X.Y.Z. Schwarz stole the idea and 
undersold Bigelow. That was where 
the genie came in. His lamp had been 
brought over to Bigelow for repair by 
a delegation of Arabs and when it is 
accidentally rubbed by Sylvester, the 
genie declares himself only too happy 
to speed up Flahooley manufacture. 
For a time B. G. Bigelow, Inc., is tri- 
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umphant, then more and more and 
more Flahooleys appear and the mar- 
ket for them drops out from under. 

B. G. Bigelow had planned to make 
every child in the U.S.A. want a 
Flahooley, Abou Ben Atom, the Genie, 
was determined to give a Flahooley 
to every child. An entirely different 
slogan. What happened? Just what 
happened to surplus potatoes. Instead 
of toyless children getting their dolls, 
there were bonfires of Flahooleys ris- 
ing in flames. This is when criticism 
is apt to begin. A musical, it is pointed 
out, is designed for entertainment and 
while satire is permissible it mustn’t 
be too serious. 

No one minded the laughs in Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow about Fort Knox be- 
cause we all felt comfortably compla- 
cent about our gold reserve but our 
planned economy is a touchy subject. 
So in a minor way is Big Business. 
Yet the cold fact is that a Capitalist 
is a much stuffier person than an Irish 
optimist and a Genie is heavier stage 
property than a leprechaun. Neither 
Mr. B. G. Bigelow nor Abou Ben Atom 
are very clever caricatures. B. G. is 
purely pompous and the genie a ver- 
bose philanthropist. 

Far more convincing as individuals 
are the Baird’s amazingly dexterous 
puppets, fitted rather obliquely into 
the romance of Sylvester and Sandy— 
two nice young people with good 
voices. With fine advance publicity, 
Yma Sumac, described in the program 
as an Inca princess, displays the dra- 
matic range of her singing voice in 
four octaves in an Arabian solo. 
Howard Bay is responsible for the gay 
décor; Harburg and Saidy for the 
book and Sammy Fain for music 
which is exceptionally pleasant.—At 
the Broadhurst. 
ee 17.—Bare barracks pervious 
to heat or cold; triple bunks with thin 
blankets; revolting rations; rigid dis- 
cipline; monotony—right in the mid- 
dle of all this two P.O. W.’s sat down 
and wrote a rattling good drama. 
Although listed as a “comedy melo- 
drama” the story is conditioned by the 
characters of the prisoners but the 
suspense is really melodramatic in 
intensity. 

The Germans fake a show of decent 
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blankets for the delegate from Geneva 
and beat up an American who refuses 
to talk, but are not made the sadistic 
brutes of the S.S. It is soon clear, 
however, that the genial German Cor- 
poral has the services of a_ stool 
pigeon among the Americans. To dis- 
cover who this can be becomes the 
issue in Act I. By the close of Act II, 
the audience has been let into the 
secret and then have to suffer the frus- 
tration of not being able to warn the 
Air Force men of their Judas. That 
the audience reaction is so genuine is 
the best of recommendations for the 
two new playwrights, Donald Bevan 
and Edmund Trzcinski, whose work 
is enriched by the enthusiasm of a 
cast headed by John Ericson and with 
Robert Strauss as a bumbling son of 
Brooklyn. 

Another recommendation for Stalag 
17 is that the authors have been able 
to project the imaginative humor of 
the airmen without obscenities or 
blasphemy. José Ferrer, the indefati- 
gable, is both producer and director 
and is to be congratulated on a play 
which has as its background the un- 
breakable resilience of brave men and 
the close fellowship which proved 
their protection against the “wiles and 
wickedness of the enemy.” 

Stalag 17 has neither the dignity nor 
power of Command Decision. It makes 
no pretensions to be anything but a 
factual, very amusing and exciting 
glimpse of fliers grounded but unde- 
feated. It is an authentic contribution 
to the theater—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


ae of all it’s no re- 
vival because Oklahoma has been 
playing continuously since April, 1943, 
and this is just a visit from what is 
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technically the original company. 
Lemuel Ayers’ splendid expanse of 
blue sky in Act I does show some 
creases but otherwise the show and 
the singers are as perennially fresh as 
the music, which has now become so 
inherent to the American ear that it 
seemed at times as if Rodgers and 
Hammerstein had built their musical 
around a medley of popular songs! 

It interested me that the ballet drew 
so much applause. It is one of Miss de 
Mille’s most effective creations and is 
doubly famous as the first ballet to be 
incorporated in a musical as part of 
the story. What a boon it gave to the 
dancers! And what a boon it has 
been —in moderation—to musicals. 
It is just possible that the ballet may 
even survive Oklahoma. “Pore Jud,” 
very well sung, also was warmly re- 
ceived. 

The present company is an attrac- 
tive one, many of them veterans in 
their roles. Aunt Eller and Will 
Parker have been sung by Mary Marlo 
and Walter Donahue 2,700 times and 
both were in the Royal Command per- 
formance in London. Jerry Mann has 
been the Peddler for three years; 
Ridge Bond played Curly in Green 
Grow the Lilacs in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
before he joined the Navy and has 
sung about “The Surrey with the 
Fringe on Top” some 700 times. Pa- 
tricia Northrop, who first appeared in 
South Pacific in a small part, has 
now over 500 performances of Laurey 
to her credit. Both this Curly and 
Laurey have rich voices and are full 
of the animation and high spirits 
which this astounding music seems to 
generate. 

New York is happy to welcome 
Oklahoma back to Broadway.—At the 
Broadway. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Although in_ its 
third year, Cole Porter’s musical Tam- 
ing of the Shrew has preserved all its 
vitality, while Anne Jeffreys’ fine per- 
formance as Katharine atones for the 
loss of Alfred Drake.—At the Shubert. 


‘merits of the new stars. 


May 


Sout Pacrric.— Everyone will be 
wanting to see it again to appraise the 
The Damon 


Runyon Cancer Fund (MUrray Hill 
2-1000) has seats—for a premium.— 
At the Majestic. 
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February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. — AS 
scanty in wit as apparel for the show 
girls, the fun is centered in Carol 
Channing’s inimitable “gold-digger.”— 
At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


THE Happy TriME.—Bawdy domestic 
comedy of a French Canadian family. 
—At the Plymouth. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—June Havoc re- 
places Celeste Holm in Verneuil’s diplo- 
matic comedy. Thoroughly pleasant 
and amusing entertainment. — At the 
Music Boz. 


SEASON IN THE SuN.—Nancy Kelly 
is now being starred in the very un- 
savory and inept farce about life on 
Fire Island and a columnist in the New 
Yorker.—At the Booth. 


December 
Catt ME Mapam.—Thoroughly de- 
lightful musical with Ethel Merman; 
music by Irving Berlin, book by Lind- 
say and Crouse, décor by Pene Du 
Bois and dances by Jerome Robbins.— 
At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.— Winner of the 
Drama Critics Award, this unusual 
musical is based on Damon Runyon’s 
stories of Broadway gamblers who all 
become good boys through the appeal 
of Sergeant Sarah Brown of Save-a- 
Soul Mission. The costumes at Miss 
Adelaide’s Night Club are the most 
questionable material.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 


February 


TWENTIETH CENTURY.—Gloria Swan- 
son and José Ferrer have been replaced 
by Binnie Barnes and Glenn Langan 
in this raucous and most unattractive 
farce.—At the Fulton. 


March 


THE Rose Tatrtroo.—Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ drama of a Sicilian widow on 
the Gulf Coast is full of humor and in- 
terest during Acts I and II and then 
falls apart in Act III which success- 
fully outrages all decent standards. 
Extremely well acted by Maureen Sul- 
livan.—At the Martin Beck. 
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May 

THE KiNG Anp I.—The long heralded 
Rodgers-Hammerstein musical of Anna 
and the King of Siam has lived up to 
all expectations: Gertrude Lawrence 
in billowing hoop skirts as Mrs. Leon- 
owens; Yul Brynner gives a superb 
performance as the King. Dorothy 
Sarnoff and the two boys—Siamese 
and Welsh—also deserve mention as 
well as all the cast, the décor by Miel- 
ziner; costumes by Sharaff, and Jerome 
Robbins’ ballet.—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Buivue.— Barbara Bel 
Geddes radiates enjoyment as the com- 
pletely indiscreet heroine of F. Hugh 
Herbert’s comedy whose dialogue is 
also indiscreet although the ethics are 
unsullied. It is mainly a dialogue be- 
tween Miss Bel Geddes and Barry Nel- 
son until the intrusion of Donald Cook 
in the best alcoholic role of his career. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


June 


GRAMERCY GHostT. — Sarah Church- 
ill’s performance is one of the best 
points in John Cecil Holm’s comedy 
of the young lady who is haunted by 
a lovesick G.I. of 1776. The plot de- 
pends too much on surface complica- 
tions but has no dearth of laughs and 
nothing to offend.—At the Morosco. 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN.—End- 
ing where the novel began, the musi- 
cal centers about Shirley Booth, whose 
Aunt Cissy is now one of her best 
comedy roles. Marcia Van Dyke has 
dignity and understanding as Katie but 
Nathaniel Frey as Aunt Cissy’s hus- 
band tops Johnny Johnston’s Johnny 
Nolan. Méielziner’s sets give glamour 
to Brooklyn slums of the ’90’s but the 
lyrics are blatantly off color as well as 
some of the action.—At the Alvin. 


MAKE A WisH.—The large painted 
sign now over the Winter Garden is 
much more suggestive than this musi- 
cal which features attractive Nanette 
Fabray. The music isn’t much and 
the jokes are of the same vintage as 
the old rake farced by Melville Cooper, 
but Harold Lang contributes some 
dancing and the highlight is the very 
clever Champion Gower ballet about 
a bargain sale in a department store.— 
At the Winter Garden. - 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Insurrection. By Liam O’Flaherty. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
The events of Easter Week in Dub- 

lin in 1916 have already acquired a 
considerable literature; they are the 
Irish Iliad. Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, in 
The Informer and other novels and in 
his brilliant short stories, has written 
unforgettably of those times. In Insur- 
rection, Homeric in its constant use of 
similes and universalized beyond spe- 
cific circumstance, he returns to those 
days so tragic and abortive and yet so 
fruitful for Ireland’s history and litera- 
ture. Most of the bitterness which 
marred his pages in the past is gone; 
what remains is a detached and classic 
view which achieves at once the real- 
ity and the remoteness of the sagas. 

This is the story of the rising as one 
small company participated in it. Mad- 
den, robbed of his money belt and 
scapular on his return to Ireland, joins 
the rising by chance. And not by 
chance entirely. “For the first time in 
his life, his mind conceived an ab- 
stract idea that lit the fire of passion 

in his soul.” A woman in the crowd 

' asks him to look out for her son 

Tommy that he may not come to harm 

in all the shooting. 

The poetry, the pathos, and the bru- 
tality of the unequal war between 
handfuls of men and the “imperial 
soldiers” become a kind of music in 
these pages. “They always fought and 
they always fell,” it was said of the 
Irish heroes of old. Seldom has such 
heroism, in all its centuries of record, 
been celebrated with such force, such 
understanding, and such poetry as it 
is here. 











The Foundling. 


By Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $2.75. 

The scene is an ordinary one, the 
Staten Island ferry, but, again, it is 
more than ordinary;. it is a “boat- 


world.” “People were content. They 
were reading their newspapers. They 
were talking and laughing. They 


weren’t thinking of putting Protestants 
to starboard and Catholics to portside, 
Jews forward and Negroes aft.” These 
words convey just one of the author’s 
many statements and sentiments con- 
cerning the American way, the human 
way, of meeting the joys and tragedies 
of the common run of life. 

Instead of “the tragic sense of life,” 
given us with automatic grimness in 
so many novels, we have here a joyous 
sense of life, one not unacquainted 
with suffering, sacrifice, and the super- 
natural. If conviction and density 
seem to be lacking, it should be remem- 
bered that the author is not writing a 
novel in the modern sense, but rather 
a tale and a meditation. And in one 
touching scene, an interview between 
a bishop and a wounded veteran, we 
are privileged to get a fascinating 
glimpse of spiritual autobiography. 

The story of The Foundling is that 
of America in the years set off by the 
horrible parentheses of two great wars. 
Like America’s story in those years, it 
begins and ends with a soldier in uni- 
form. Paul Taggart, maimed in body 
and shaken in spirit at the end of the 
first war, finds himself in St. Patrick’s 
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Cathedral in Christmas week. To his 
astonishment he discovers a living in- 
fant in the créche. Paul takes the 
baby, his baby he is determined, to 
the New York Foundling Hospital. 
The child becomes his in a way he first 
rebels against, for Peter is, of course, 
brought up a Catholic; and Paul is a 
Protestant. 

Peter’s story is a Staten Island and 
New England pastoral; his is a pious 
and uncomplicated life. The charac- 
ters, except for a comic vestryman, are 
believable enough as types; the narra- 
tive is evenly paced. 


The Great Idea. By Henry Hazlitt. New 
York: Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
$3.50. 

In the year 282 of the Marzian Era 
(the year 2100 under the old calen- 
dar) Moscow is the capital of the 
world, Wonworld. Wonworld is ruth- 
lessly and inefficiently ruled by a 
Politburo of eight Russians, one Ameri- 
can, one Frenchman, one German, one 
Englishman, and one Argentinean. The 
Politburo, in turn, is the creature of 
the dictator, Stalenin. To the vast, 
shabby graveyard that is the Commu- 
nist world comes the dictator’s son, 
Peter Uldanov. Brought up on a re- 
mote iskand, he must be educated in 
Wonworldism to survive, for he is 
marked for the succession to Stalenin 
or for death. 

The Great Idea is the unfolding story 
of Peter’s education in propaganda 
and of the battle between his common 
sense and humanity against an insane 
dialectic and economics. The plot 
calls for a revolt in Wonworld, with 
Peter’s eventual flight to a ruined 
United States to mount his counter- 
attack. But Mr. Hazlitt’s chief interest 
is in the long conversations he intro- 
duces on the advantages of establish- 
ing a free market and restoring pri- 
vate property. 

The details of everyday life in Won- 
world will recall George Orwéll and 
other writers; as Mr. Hazlitt puts it, 
every writer of cautionary tales of this 
type finds himself “plagiarizing from 
the actual nightmare created by Lenin, 
Hitler and Stalin.” Two things set 
this book off from its fellows: its 
elaborate defense of classic capitalism 
(which most readers will be inclined 
to skip, some to question); and the 
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hopeful note on which it ends. Unlike 
Orwell’s masterpiece, this is not a pas- 
sionate book, but its cool, bland por- 
trayal of totalitarian horror carries a 
conviction of its own. 


The Hand of the Hunter. By Jerome 
Weidman. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Jerome Weidman is an enter- 
prising novelist whose work has long 
exploited the more garish aspects of 
contemporary America. A kind of intel- 
lectual Damon Runyon, he has known 
and given unerring utterance to the 
language and moral climate of the 
sharp operator, the huckster, the 
shrewd and cunning of this world. 
The hero of this novel marks an ad- 
vance in the author’s reading of life. 

Although for the protagonist of The 
Hand of the Hunter certainty is “a way 
of life,” he becomes less cocksure un- 
der the pressure of unlooked for 
events. Unfortunately Mr. Weidman 
loses his own customary sure touch in 
the telling of his tale. 

He has placed his characters in a 
static situation to begin with. For 
eleven days Vincent Sloate, account- 
ant and self-made man, waits with his 
chance companions for their ship to 
sail from Halifax in wartime convoy. 
Partly out of boredom, partly because 
his unfamiliar surroundings pry him 
loose from the certainties of Scarsdale, 
Sloate misreads the actions and mo- 
tives of his fellow passengers. Some- 
how protagonist and author come to 
associate the meeting of total stran- 
gers and their tentative, inconclusive 
dealings with one another as being “in 
the best and most honorable tradi- 
tions of democracy.” “What happened, 
Pop?” somebody asks Sloate half way 
through the book, a question the reader 
will doubtless echo at its close. 


Each Man’s Son. By Hugh MacLennan. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
To what extent should a friendly 

outsider interfere with family rela- 

tionships to protect “the future of a 

first-class human being”? This is the 

problem Dr. Ainslie, a surgeon and 
kind of unofficial laird for his Cape 

Breton community, faces with all the 

fervor of an evangelical Scot’s con- 

science. Ainslie sees many things in 
eight-year-old Alan MacNeil: himself 





when he was a boy; a substitute for 
the son he cannot have; and his even- 


tual successor. Unless Ainslie inter-. 


venes, Alan, the son of a moronic 
father off boxing in “the Boston 
States,” and of a proud and passionate 
mother, is destined for the coal pit. 
But the thing calls for more than 
subtlety; it demands humility. The 
boy unconsciously echoes the theme 
and problem when he asks the doctor, 
“Does every alive thing eat other alive 
things?” 

Mr. McLennan has attempted to find 
a focus for his problem by placing it 
against a background of authentic re- 
gionalism and domestic tragedy. His 
knowledge of and sympathy with the 
subtleties of the mind and moods of 
the Celt help to extend his basically 
rather thin material. The events occur 
in 1914, in “Europe’s final year of un- 
disturbed arrogance,’ but somehow 
they are made, by an _ overcareful 
prose, to seem more remote than that. 


A Flower for Catherine. By Frank Swin- 
nerton. New York: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 

“Celia’s one mistake,” says her sis- 
ter Madeline to her sister Catherine,” 
was that she coveted her sister’s chat- 
tel.” This is surely a cryptic way of 
putting the fact that the late Celia 
Prance, living a life of fantastic con- 
cealment, had had a child by Cath- 
erine’s husband. It is some time, after 
she has more or less promised to adopt 
Rosie, before Catherine discovers the 
extent—the child is in on it, too—of 
the deception played on her. Made- 
line’s confession that she too had con- 
cealed the existence of a lover for over 
twenty years comes without shock, as 
anti-climax. 

Mr. Swinnerton is only briefly con- 
cerned with these off-stage matters. 
His stage is Catherine’s consciousness 
and her ordinary, cluttered outward 
life. Her goodness, her “conventional” 
life as the other characters indulgent- 
ly view it, turns out to be a foil suita- 
ble enough for the subtleties and be- 
trayals arrayed against her.. Catherine 
is the center of the book, but only as 
a receiver. - Its tone of bland accept- 
ance of horrible and _ soul-searing 
things robs Catherine of her dignity, 
placing her and her situation beyond 
irony, beyond meaning. 
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Judgment on Deltchev. By Eric Ambler. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
The writer of the “international 

thriller” has, these days, somewhat the 

same problem as the satirist in obtain- 
ing the reader’s willing suspension of 
disbelief. International headline news 
out-satirizes satire, surpasses the in- 
ventions of fiction. In order to pro- 
vide an “entertainment” which will 
do more than amuse, a Graham Greene 
must provide a tone and atmosphere 
which will lend lights and shadows, 
an illusion of depth. Mr. Ambler too 
provides tones, though not so much 

emotional and evocative tones as a 

clear rational light, the comment of 

objectivity and reason. 

His scene is a‘ Balkan satellite, his 
protagonist a dramatist who is on as- 
signment for an American newspaper. 
The book starts off with the calm or- 
derliness of a treatise on politics, for 
Mr. Ambler is out to celebrate civic 
virtue, as Mr. Greene is out to cele- 
brate theological virtue. But this is 
an adventure yarn, after all, and there 
is plenty of suspense, masterfully 
handled. 

It is the tension set up between the 
two, the cool study of a leader’s power 
and his “credit with the people,” and 
the events of espionage, danger, and 
sudden death which gives this book 
its special quality. An excellent job 
of serious escape writing. 


Stopover. By Carol Brink. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
“Morals,” Seth tells Naomi as they 

share the buggy seat on the way to the 

high school graduation, “are something 
to live by, so we won’t have to think. 

Something to save us from confusion.” 

But Naomi espouses confusion and is 

in no mood to accept even a watered- 

down ethic. ~ This is the last day of 

Naomi’s first week in her home town 

since she deserted husband and chil- 

dren ten years before. Left at the very 
turn of the century too, for now it is 

1910. She has been a barnstorming 

actress ever since, appeared in Shake- 

speare once. 

The problem: will Naomi pick up 
the threads of her former existence 
(all, or merely some of them?), or 
will the week only be a stopover for 
her. Her husband’s desire for a 
divorce and her youngest daughter’s 
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sudden idea of following her mother’s 
dramatic footsteps are the complica- 
tions. Naomi solves everything in the 
best misunderstood-heroine vein, with 
all the clichés except amnesia thrown 
in. A preposterous book. 


Fort Everglades. By Frank G. Slaughter. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 
Dr. Slaughter, a physician turned 

novelist, has written another novel 

with a physician-hero and a_ back- 
ground of historical adventure. The 
author has wisely chosen one of his- 
tory’s minor episodes, the war of the 

Seminole Indians of Florida. with the 

United States, in which to set his 

action. 

Only two of the characters, a Semi- 
nole chief and* his Negro “sense- 
bearer” or envoy, are historical. Hence 
Dr. Slaughter is able to achieve veri- 
similitude more readily than the writer 
who borrows great figures from the 
history books and places them in the 
almost always absurd position of be- 
ing advised or thwarted by the figures 
of his imagination. 

The characters in Fort Everglades are 
pretty mutch types: the dedicated 
young military officer; the engaging 
heroine, always needing rescue, and 
the strong, silent, bashful hero. 

Much more convincing are the at- 
mospheric and scenic details. Florida’s 
swamps come menacingly alive as 
battle is joined between the Indians 
and the meager Army and Navy forces 
sent to contain and destroy them. 
Most convincing of all are the scenes 
wherein Dr. Royal Coe performs an 
operation on the Indian chief’s squaw. 
The book may be taken as escape read- 
ing with a slight nod in the direction 
of history. 


The Ironmaster. 
dianapolis: 
$3.50. 

“We must have peace, Mr. Rafferty.” 
The speaker (he delivers this senti- 
ment “heavily”) is George Washington. 
“Do not apologize, Monsieur Rafferty. 
I am always happy to see my Ameri- 
can friends.” The speaker: Lafayette. 
“As a duty to the people of America,” 
Martin Rafferty, ironmaster extraordi- 
nary, accompanies. Lafayette to see 
Louis XVI. The king says nothing, 


By Anne Powers. In- 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


merely eats a cluster of grapes. Marie 
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Antoinette, her eyes “icy,” says noth- 
ing to Martin either, and somehow one 
gets the impression that history is 
making one of its blunders. Much, 
much later Mad Anthony Wayne says 
to Martin: “And I suppose you think 
your work’s now done and you can 
go home?” But the ineffable Rafferty 
has a few more historical loose ends 
to tie. 

Home is a hectic place for Rafferty 
anway. Its peace is constantly being 
upset by the machinations of Barbara, 
his erstwhile mistress, and by Jill 
Lansing (nee Molloy), his wife, a pio- 
neering woman newspaper publisher, 
who gives every appearance, in her 
Anti-Federalist leanings, of being in 
cahoots with the rascals literally out 
for Martin’s scalp. But at length all 
turns out well historically and domes- 
tically. Miss Powers, who writes with 
smooth vigor, occasionally dips into 
the sordid and again the ridiculous, 
both excrescences on an otherwise 
competent yarn. 


Proud New Flags. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00. 

“Had Sam been less near exhaustion 
these past two weeks, undoubtedly he 
would have found occasion to delib- 
erate upon a gradual change in Kitty 
Pingree who, though remaining as 
sweet as ever and as entirely devoted 
to Robbie, seemed to have withdrawn 
into a subtle reserve. No longer did 
she offer her lips and ask about ord- 
nance problems when he returned 
from the shipyard.” 

Here you have a typical cross- 
grained section of Mr. Mason’s wooden 
prose and of the mishmash he makes 
of the doings of his characters and the 
larger concerns of history. Somehow, 
in spite of himself, the author does get 
around (with too little and too late) 
to arming the Confederate Navy and 
fighting the war in the Mississippi. 

Sam Seymour, Mr. Mason’s main 
character, is seduced by his sister-in- 
law into providing his brother with 
an heir; a Cuban prostitute who faith- 
fully attends Mass detains him from 
his duty, and he cannot decide 
whether to marry Kitty Pingree or the 
pretty Creole who says upon being wit- 
ness at the wedding of the sub-plot 
characters: “Ma foi! Are all Protestant 





churches as somber as this?” Ma foi 
indeed. But, as someone remarks on 
the same deathless page, “war makes 
so many impossibilities plausible, does 
it not?” 


The Emerald Ring. By Sinead de Valera. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
The wife of Eamon de Valera dedi- 

cates her retelling of Irish fairy and 

folk tales “to the American children.” 

The stories and plays in this delightful 

book should, like those of Padraic 

Colum, which they resemble, prove a 

welcome substitute for the mechanical 

and insipid yarns of Disney and for 
the cruelties often encountered in the 
better-known fairy tales. For the key- 
note here is kindliness and friendly 
magic. Even the witch s are not 
totally wicked, for even they cannot 
break the rules of Irish hospitality. 

Friendly pookas, charming princes 
and princesses, and tasks and charms 
in three’s teach good manners and 
good morals in a direct, simple, and 
uncloying way. Children of all ages 
will find this book, illustrated in black 
and white drawings by Eileen Cogh- 
lan, a fascinating introduction to Tir 
na n-og, The Land of the Young. 
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Laird’s Choice. By Rosamond Marshall. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.00. 
Here is a brisk bit of pornography, 

tricked up with Scots dialect and pur- 

porting to display the author’s re- 
search on the Regency period. As the 
dust jacket -proclaims, Laurie Mac- 

Neill’s “passions are stronger than her 

virtue.” Her progress from dairymaid 

(with, however, a good education in 

an English girls school), to lady’s 

maid-in-waiting, to being Lady Duff- 

Drummond reflects, as the jacket does 

not point out, the snivelling spinster- 

ish imagination of the Jane Eyre 

school. . 

After Lord Duff-Drummond claims 
the Scots version of droit de seigneur, 
though Laurie is willingly seduced, he 
must be treated with superior scorn 
and finally punished, as Rochester was, 
with a serious illness before he is 
finally forgiven. These rancid doings 
are conveyed in incredibly banal lan- 
guage: “Cupid Strikes Again” is a typi- 
cal chapter title. 

But perhaps this book is not en- 
tirely worthless: there is a recipe for 
making haggis (which Laurie dic- 
tates to the Prince of Wales) on 
pages 121-122. 








Other New Books 


The China Story. By Freda Utley. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co. $3.50. 

A senator who would read this book 
while preparing to cross-examine Mr. 
Acheson could hardly fail to score 
heavily against the Secretary of State. 
Its sweeping yet precise review of our 
dealings with China leaves no oppor- 
tunity for a satisfactory answer to the 
charges that we have been dishonest 
and brutal, and that we have irrepara- 
bly damaged our own vital interests. 
Not against Acheson alone does the in- 
dictment lie; for the author summons 
to the hearing a long line of faithless 





representatives of the people from 
F.D.R. down. 

The promise of good things given by 
the various chapter titles is kept by the 
text. Readers will really learn the 
truth in “How the Communists Cap- 
tured the Diplomats” (V); “. . . and 
the Secretary of State” (VI); “... and 
the Public” (VII); “Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s Charges—and the Tydings 
Committee” (VIII); “The Case of 
Owen Lattimore” (IX). 

A significant feature of the book is 
the stress upon moral issues. This fits 
in with the author’s opinions ex- 
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pressed in a recent interview with a 
representative of The New York 
Times, when she diagnosed the cause 
of our present decay as a spreading 
disbelief in the values that once made 
us strong and free. She added the 
comment, “There are some signs of a 
renaissance of belief in values our 
forefathers fought ard died for. The 
tide is beginning to turn again, so that 
perhaps the Western World will be 
saved.” 

The author has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to get at the facts. Married to 
a Russian, she lived for seven years in 
Moscow where she was Research 
Worker in the Russian branch of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
story of her contact with Owen Latti- 
more is of particular interest for many 
reasons, not least because she was ex- 
cluded—on the ground that she was no 
longer a member of the Communist 
Party—from meetings of the Soviet 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations to which E. C. Carter and 
Owen Lattimore were admitted. 

Before long in spite of her friend- 
ship for Lattimore, she realized that 
he was adjusting his views to the Party 
line and when she finally saw that he 
had become “an apologist for Stalin’s 
tyranny” she broke with him com- 
pletely. She describes his testimony 
before the Tydings Committee as “a 
superb example of careful schooling in 
Communist techniques.” 

Miss Utley is skillful and objective 
in her presentation of facts; and con- 
firming evidence of her reliability 
comes from her widely published, 
devastating criticisms of prominent 
persons and official policies which 
have remained. practically unan- 
swered., JosSEPH McSor.ey. 


Mary Garden’s Story. By Mary Garden 
and Louis Biancolli. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to 
write her own autobiography, the still 
colorful and paradoxical Mary Garden 
poured her story into the eager and 
perspicacious ears of Louis Biancolli, 
music critic of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun who urged her “to 
go on, to tell all, tell all.” She did. The 
result makes extremely entertaining, if 
not particularly edifying reading. 
Opera lovers who recall the stormy 
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controversies over Miss Garden’s sen- 
sational interpretations in such operas 
as Salome, Thais, and Pelléas and 
Mélisande will find the behind-the- 
scenes story of those altercations de- 
cidedly illuminating. The lady can 
still compel an audience. 

Mary Garden was more actress than 
singer. Her flair for the dramatic per- 
vades the whole book. One sentence 
tells the story: “I’ve had more power 
over an audience with a silence than 
I ever had with a note.” Her various 
affairs with composers, artists, and 
impresarios (she never married) are 
discussed with completely amoral ob- 
jectivity, yet she relates that at one 
time she seriously considered joining 
the Catholic Church and becoming a 
nun. The step was prevented partly 
by her mother’s pleas and partly by 
gratuitous and annoying publicity, but 
the attraction would seem to have been 
a matter of emotion rather than of 
reason. 

Apropos of that incident, she tells 
a curious story. She was calling upon 
that generous and kindly patron of 
the arts, Clarence Mackay, shortly be- 
fore his death. Something in his room 
bothered her. She discovered it to be 
a crucifix standing upon a dresser. 
“There is something about that cruci- 
fix that disturbs me,” she said. “I 
quite understand,” replied Mr. Mackay. 
“That crucifix contains a piece of the 
Cross on which Jesus hung.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Beyond East and West. 
“Wu. 

$3.50. 

For most readers this work is an in- 
troduction to one of the most extraor- 
dinary men of our age. One time 
President of the International Court at 
Shanghai, chief author of the new Chi- 
nese Constitution of the 1930s, trans- 
lator of the Scriptures, poet, lawyer, 
spiritual writer—this many facetéd 
personality defies analysis because of 
his very simplicity. It was a life of 
the Little Flower that touched his 
heart and brought him to the Church, 
and a winning childlikeness shines 
through all this book, his spiritual 
autobiography. 

Of special interest is his long and 
ardent friendship with Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. To form a true pic- 


By John C. H. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. 
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ture of Holmes we need to balance 
against Father Ford’s scholarly expo- 
sition of his totalitarian philosophy 
this record of Wu’s friendshp with the 
great Justice as well as the friendship 
of Holmes and Canon Sheehan. Holmes 
disdained that brooding omnipresence, 
Natural Law, but even before his con- 
version John Wu held on tenaciously 
to it in the face of Holmes’ skepticism. 
Indeed this skepticism considered man 
as nothing more than a cosmic gan- 
glion, a meeting point of material-ener- 
gies. To his impersonal Cosmos, 
Holmes could address his Nunc Dimit- 
tis: “O Cosmos, now lettest thou thy 
ganglion dissolve in peace.” 

All this failed to affect Wu much as 
he admired the old man, for his af- 
fection went out to him as a man rather 
than as a philosopher. In Holmes’ 
phrase, the two friends used to meet 
“to twist the tail of the cosmos to- 
gether.” Wu certainly twisted it vig- 
orously for he couldn’t conceive an im- 
personal God in the Cosmos: without 
a personal God, all history “would be 
like dancing to the blind and singing 
to the deaf.” 

After his conversion in 1937 John 
Wu translated the New Testament and 
the Psalms into exquisite Chinese. 
Significantly, the project was spon- 
sored by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. After being chosen Minister of 
Justice in the wobbly cabinet of 1949 
that so soon fell, Wu dedicated his life 
to education and the works of the 
spirit. Invited by the University of 
Hawaii in 1949, he is now residing in 
Honolulu. Thus far—one of the great- 
est Odysseys of our time. 

JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


My First Eighty-three Years in America. 
By James W. Gerard. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Co. $3.50. 

At the end of this book of mellow 
memories, James W. Gerard mentions 
that in his lifetime” ten mighty em- 
pires have crumbled and crashed.” 
The first one mentioned was the 
French Empire of Napoleon III; the 
last one, the British Empire. He even 
hints that if he is permitted to live a 
bit longer, he may see the decline of 
one more, the American Empire. He 
refers to this possibility by stating, 
“And then came the greatest defeat in 
our history, the event which possibly 
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marks our decline, when we refused 
to aid the Nationalists in China at a 
time when the present head of Com- 
munist China was a refugee in a cave. 
. .- The outright armed aggression by 
Russia’s satellite North Korea was 
directly attributable to our surrender 
of China without a fight.” 

These sentences make it evident that 
Gerard, a product of 1867, is still keep- 
ing his eyes focused on our changing 
world. He writes revealingly of his 
schooling in England in 1879, and of 
his later studies at Columbia. He was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1892, 
the same year in which he joined Tam- 
many Hall. Since he had already writ- 
ten in detail in My Four Years in Ger- 
many about his experiences as our 
ambassador to the German Empire, he 
gives only a brief treatment of the 
period 1913-1917 in these memoirs. 
He believes that England failed to sup- 
port France after World War I, with 
the result that World War II became 
a reality. 

You will become interested in this 
book about an aristocratic society 
which we shall probably never see 
again. James W. Gerard represents an 
era that is gone. Pau KINIERY. 


The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
We Sang for Ireland. Poems of Ethna 
Carbery, Seumas MacManus, Alice 
Milligan. New York: The Devin- 

Adair Co. $2.00. 

Selected Poems. By Robert Farren. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
If one were wondering about Lend- 

Lease for Ireland, these three volumes 
might well be accepted as return pay- 
ment. They happen to be almost sym- 
bolically dissimilar: one the work of 
the supreme Celtic artist of the past 
century, one a group of brave minor 
poems, the third a harvest from the 
poet best worth watching in Ireland 
today. 

Practically everybody will agree 
with T. S. Eliot that. Yeats was the 
greatest poet using the English lan- 
guage in our times. But not all his 
work was equally great; and to weigh 
his legacy as a whole it is necessary to 
compare, or rather contrast, the ear- 
lier and later poems. It is the inclu- 
sion of the two final volumes—A Full 
Moon in March and Last Poems— 
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added to the Collected Edition of 1934, 
which makes the present a full record 
of Yeats’ singing, except for the sepa- 
rately issued dramas. So the student 
may now appraise the young Yeats 
who walked through his Celtic Twi- 
light, musing upon the pagan Ireland 
of Wandering Aengus, the Christian 
Ireland of Father Gilligan or the im- 
memorial wistfulness of human love, 
with the lonely, esoteric Brahmin of 
old age who frankly preferred “an 
audience like a secret society.” 

All through the years of the Irish 
Renaissance there was a bird-chorus 
of young voices singing gladly or sad- 
ly, and three of these—that of his wife 
Ethna Carbery, his friend Alice Milli- 
gan and his own—are recaptured in 
Seumas MacManus’ little volume. It 
is a book rich in the memories and 
music of Ireland’s past. 

But eminently to the present and 
future belongs Robert Farren. His sub- 
jects range from balladry of Irish saint 
or hero to the ironies of modern life, 
and this selection from four previous 
collections — Thronging Feet, Time’s 
Wall Asunder, This Man Was Ireland 
and Rime, Gentlemen, Please—adds up 
to a really fascinating volume. Farren 
carries on in the great tradition of 
the fine word, the restive heart and the 
living soul, and much may always be 
expected from a Celt who sees in 
poetry 


“the wedlock of the human brain 
with the linnet’s shaken throat.” 
KATHERINE BRrEGY. 


The Early Days of Maryknoll. By Ray- 
mond A. Lane, M.M., D.D. New 
York: David McKay Co. $3.00. 

It was at the Windsor Hotel in Mon- 
treal in September, 1910, that Father 
Frederick Price met Father James An- 
thony Walsh and together they dis- 
cussed the founding of the project 
that eventually became Maryknoll. In 
this volume, Bishop Lane, third supe- 
rior-general of the community, gives 
us his own biography and at the same 
time spans the noble history of that 
dynamic American foreign-mission 
society. 

This is no dry chronicle of cob- 
webbed dates and facts. It is a racy, 
chatty narrative of what happened to 
a constantly growing group of men 
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who were filled with God and good 
humor and humility and unflagging 
energy. In his chapter on “Brother 
Henry and Company” Bishop Lane 
quotes the maxim: “Joy is the echo of 
the life of God within us.” That seems 
to be the spirit of Maryknoll as it cer- 
tainly is the spirit and style of Bishop 
Lane himself. How the dull-eyed 
votaries of Port Royal must roll over 
in their graves to know that a band of 
religious men would dare to presume 
that the supernatural need not be un- 
natural. 

Through these pages passes a caval- 
cade of events woven together by the 
golden thread of divine providence, a 
host of personalities not least of whom 
are the mystical Father Price (and his 
mysterious ring) and the practical 
Father Walsh. Yet there is no impres- 
sion of pageantry, of dramatic pos- 
tures: each missionary, every one of 
the gallant martyrs seems to be as 
humble and real as a next-door neigh- 
bor. The book breathes a kindliness 
for every human being, even for the 
obstreperous Alexander, the Russian 
soldier who loved to shoot off his ma- 
chine-gun in Manchuria. In short, a 
perfectly delightful book by a self- 
effacing author who cannot conceal 
his gayety, his love of God, his apos- 
tolic zeal and his “large intent of cour- 
tesy.” JoHN B. SHEERIN. 


We Barrymores. By Lionel Barrymore, 
as told to Cameron Shipp. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.50. 

To all dyed-in-the-wool Barrymore 
fans, the very name still spells magic. 
We Barrymores, barring two or three 
passages in rather bad taste, is a com- 
plete delight and paints a colorful pic- 
ture of the almost legendary “Royal 
Family” of Drews and Barrymores, 
particularly Ethel, Lionel, and John, 
whose affection and respect for -one 
another through thick and thin is a 
heart-warming characteristic. 

The crotchety Lionel, now confined 
to a wheel chair (the result of an acci- 
dent, nof arthritis, as he somewhat 
testily underscores), proves surpris- 
ingly modest concerning his own tal- 
ents although in addition to his bril- 
liant dramatic career he has won fame 
as musician and artist. His story is 
rich in anecdotes involving experi- 
ences with other notables of radio, 
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stage, and screen, one of the most de- 
lightful concerning his presentation to 
young Margaret O’Brien of the jeweled 
pin given him by his Grandmother 
Drew. 

To Lionel, his sister Ethel is “the 
champion.” He says that “she has 
licked the only unlickable person— 
Time himself.” He speaks with apolo- 
getic compassion of the equally bril- 
liant but weak-willed John who in his 
last ill-starred radio performance, 
“used a tarnished and broken tool in 
his extremity.” Lionel says of that 
bitter time (for the supposedly feud- 
ing Barrymores stuck loyally together 
in trouble) : “I took Jack’s place on the 
Rudy Vallee show and though my 
voice and heart were heavy, I did the 
best I could, as Jack had done.for me 
that’ Christmas after my wife died.” 

Those who have listened to Ethel 
Barrymore’s deeply moving recitation 
of the rosary on Father Peyton’s pro- 
gram, will be glad to know that her 
beloved “Jack” received the last Sac- 
raments and as Lionel asserts with 
earnest emphasis, “met his Maker in 
the grace of the Church to which his 
mother had brought him as a little 
boy.” Catholic readers will cherish 
the hope that the same grace will be 
vouchsafed to his brother. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Through Eastern Eyes. By Henry Van 
Straelen, S.V.D., Ph.D. Introduction 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
Loveland, Ohio: Grailville Publica- 
tions. $3.50. 

“General MacArthur Recalled from 
Japan.” “Communists Launch New 
Attack in Korea.” “The Great Debate 
Resumed.” These headlines elbowed 
domestic and European news off the 
first pages of our newspapers for days. 
And every hour brings new demands 
for America to understand the Orient, 
sympathize with its tragic problems 
and respect its legitimate aspirations. 
Until the West comes to Know Asia, 
international peace and unity — and 
the future of our missionary endeavor 
—will continue to be jeopardized. 

And Father Van Straelen is a well- 
informed, engaging guide. .By keen 
observation, scholarly research and 
long missionary experience, he has 
come to know the East. “What goes on 
in the depths of an Oriental’s mind? 
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What does he see when he turns to- 
ward the West?” These were the ques- 
tions he endeavored to answer in lec- 
tures to the lay missionary students at 
Grailville, and afterwards was per- 
suaded to expand into this most in- 
formative, readable volume. 
JoHN T. McGinn. 


The Eye Listens. By Paul Claudel. 
Translated by Elsie Pell. New 
York: Philosophical Library. $5.00. 
The originality which makes Clau- 

del’s plays unique is reflected in this 

collection of essays. A counter-revo- 
lutionary rather than a traditionalist 
in his interpretation of painting, archi- 
tecture and music, Claudel rejects the 

“worldly, mechanical, materialistic 

and lustful” in the anarchy of today’s 

life and stands on, “those primary and 
fundamental things that are the sea, 
the land, the sky and the word of 

God.” 

As he says of St. Simeon Stylites, 
Claudel is, himself, a citizen of Every- 
where, not only in the breadth of his 
learning and taste, but, actively, as a 
diplomat who has served France over 
the world. 

Always a poet, Claudel’s prose glis- 
tens with metaphors: a Chinese vase 
is “of its essence empty . . . indestruc- 
tible as an idea”; a painting is “more 
than an arbitrary clipping from real- 
ity”; a toad “carries on his back all 
those moiré ripples and honorary dis- 
tinctions that an ambassador carries 
on his stomach.” 

Whether he writes of “The Night 
Watch,” a silken Chinese scroll, medi- 
eval stained glass, Claudel is at once, 
the poet of the kneeling bench, the 
library, the chancellery. His interpre- 
tation of man’s best handiwork is 
based on his veneration for God’s. 

CLORINDA CLARKF. 


Sins of Parents. By Rev. Charles Hugo 
Doyle. Tarrytown, N.Y.: Nugent 
Press. $3.00. 

The trouble with this book is that it 
starts on the wrong foot—the title is 
so negative. As a parent I react 
strongly against the innumerable 
books and pamphlets which bare the 
faults and inadequacies of modern 


couples. This is not to say that I con- 
sider us parents free from blame for 
the present day tragedy of broken 
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homes. But I do question whether the 
right way to teach virtue is to con- 
stantly expose vice. For that reason 
I consider the book a great disap- 
pointment. 

Father Doyle’s previous Cana Is 
Forever was acclaimed (and rightly 
so) for its positive treatment of mar- 
riage problems. In Sins of Parents we 
are treated to a morbid procession of 
statistics, which are set out to prove 
the case against parents. Furthermore, 
some of the statistical material has 
been published before and does not 
deserve the space given to it. 
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Official Catholic Directory. Anno Dom- 
ini 1951 ¢New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $9.00 to $12.00). This year’s 
Directory, the largest issue ever, comes 
to us in the same handsome format as 
last year’s. It tells a story of gratify- 
ing growth all down the line, except 
for a decrease of three per cent in 
marriages! 

There have been no major changes 
this year, the erection of the Diocese 
of Greensburg, Pa., and the appoint- 
ment of the Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, 
D.D., to be its first Ordinary, having 
been announced too late for inclusion. 
Likewise the appointment of Most Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., to be Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York. 

In his introductory editorial, Mr. 
Louis Kenedy gives us a comprehen- 
sive précis of the history of this “great- 
est thing of its kind,” from its oldest an- 
cestor, The Catholic Laity’s Directory 
to the Church Service, published in 
1817 by Matthew Field in the Bowery, 
down to the distinguished volume we 
have today from the firm responsible 
for the Direetory for the last forty 
years, 

It is a story of fine achievement in 
the face of many difficulties, of the 
courageous shouldering of a huge re- 
sponsibility, undertaken in a truly 
apostolic spirit of service to the 
Church. May the Kenedy tradition 
long endure! 

Eugenio Pacelli: Pope of Peace. By 
Oscar Halecki in collaboration with 
James F, Murray, Jr. (New York: Cre- 
ative Age Press. $3.50). The name of 
Oscar Halecki on any work guarantees 
a certain degree of excellence. On the 
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The titles of the chapters are not 
very original— “Broken Homes and 
Evil Consequences,” “By Their Sins 
You Shall Know Them,” and “Alco- 
holic Parents” are just a few exam- 
ples. I have no doubt that Father 
Doyle has much to offer us, but I re- 
gret that he left out so much of the 
positive side in marriage. 

Even though short reviews seldom 
do justice to authors, I think this 
author has certainly not done justice 
to his readers—especially those who 
need it most. 

GERARD E, SHERRY. 
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other hand, this type of book, the life 
of a Pontiff still happily reigning, 
gives an expert historian too little op- 
portunity for critical research, far- 
ranging vision, devastating honesty. 
Once accepted, however, the task in- 
evitably had to be done well; so that 
here we get a clear, honest, sympa- 
thetic picture of a great man occupy- 
ing an important position in difficult 
times; and, despite one or two very 
minor slips, it is a book to be recom- 
mended. 

The name of a collaborator is men- 
tioned on the Title Page. Many read- 
ers will cherish the hope that he was 
responsible for the words which form 
the conclusion of Chapter IX, “There 
can be no doubt that the collaboration 
of Pius XII and the President (F.D.R.) 
constituted an inestimable contribution 
to unity and peace.” 

Father Steuart, S.J. A Study of His 
Life and Teaching. By Katharine Ken- 
dall (London: Burns Oates. $3.50). 
This book leaves many questions pro- 
vokingly unanswered; yet one must be 
grateful for it, since it is the only 
obtainable biographical sketch of a’ 
favorite author, who is also a holy man. 
The writer follows his career as re- 
treat master, giving special attention to 
exercises conducted in the Grayshott 
Cenacle, and she enriches her narra- 
tive with frequent passages from con- 
ferences and with generous quotations 
from letters. Hence she gives what is, 
on the whole, an acceptable portrait of 
this able, hardworking, highly indi- 
vidualistic Jesuit, noted as a spiritual 
director, zealous in his own cultiva- 
tion of the life of prayer. Readers 
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will always be grateful for that trilogy 
of his with titles suggestive of “The 
Hound of Heaven.” They distribute 
the bread of the mystics to the hun- 
gry multitudes. 

Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman. Re- 
told by Eddie Doherty (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00). A happy 
thought dictated the reprinting of this 
almost universal favorite. And al- 
though the older generation may re- 
gret the decision to “edit” it, that 
change will probably help its popu- 
larity with younger readers. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia. Supple- 
ment II. Vol. XVIII. Edited by Vin- 
cent C. Hopkins, S.J. (New York: The 
Gilmary Society. Sheets, $3.00; binder, 
$5.50). This beginning of the long- 
awaited Second Supplement to the in- 
comparable Catholic Encyclopedia fills 
a great need. The date of the original 
publication was 1913 and the First 
Supplement appeared in 1922. We 
welcome the present Supplement 
therefore as the next best thing to a 
new edition. It comprises about 200 
pages containing thirty-two articles, 
and appears in a loose-leaf binder 
which permits the insertion of forth- 
coming contributions in their proper 
sequence. A good arrangement, mak- 
ing the material available much sooner 
than if we had to wait for an 800-page 
bound volume. 

The contributors 
experts, American, 


are of course 
English, Irish, 
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French, Russian, Italian, ete. There 
are some articles that will prove pro- 
vocative. For instance, Dr. Brendan 
Brown’s article on Justice Frank 
Murphy, Dr. Straubinger’s on Therese — 
Neumann, and Father Martindale’s on 
Our Lady of Fatima. 

Thanks to Noah. By George and 
Helen Waite Papashvily (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50). “For our 
sorrow we cannot keep the ani- 
mals we love forever. Accept it.” 
Every lover of animals has needed 
this advice at some time or other. It 
is the keynote of this newest book by 
George and Helen Papashvily, in 
which we are introduced to some of 
their animal friends. There is in these 
“George” books a special and inde- 
scribable quality which touches the 
emotions. One might call it an elo- 
quent simplicity. Whatever it is, one 
cannot, for example, read unmoved 
about the little Bear, Kola, who when 
his stub tail was nipped by the gander, 
hid under the bed and “cried his heart 
dry to find the world so strange and 
cruel and full of geese.” 

That kind of writing makes good 
reading. George Papashvily is a sculp- 
tor. He speaks of animals with a 
sculptor’s words, as in the description ~ 
of Murka’s black puppy—*‘so beauti- 
fully made her skin fit her bones like 
water running over rocks.” That is © 
prose with the imagery of poetry, and ~ 
underneath is warmth and kindness. 
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